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HE bitter fight of the socialist element of the 
United Mine Workers, to have the Indianapolis 


convention indorse government ownership of 


industries, and declare for political as well as indus- 
rial union, compels attention of thoughtful men to 
the recent amazing spread of socialistic sentiment. 


No intelligent person any longer believes that 
the industrial world will go back to an unorganized 
individualistic production and distribution of wealth. 
In fact, the most radical utterances, or what is termed 
“advance thought,’’ concerning the regulation of 
big business, have emanated lately from our famed 
captains of industry; men who were expected to cham- 
pion individualism in its highest degree. 


A glance at the record of events leading up to 
the advent of the present social and industrial situa- 
tion shows there is little occasion for surprise. With 
an insistence no less certain than the laws of gravity, 
social evolution has pursued its steadfast way. The 
advance has been of necessity born, and arguments 
as well as pleas have failed to retard its progress. 


A couple of centuries ago, the lighting of streets 
in towns was a matter of individual enterprise; every 
householder was supposed to have a lantern before his 
door. The system failed through the selfish neglect 
of the individual and it was necessary to create laws 
compelling the display of a street light at each house. 
Soon it became apparent that the lighting of the 
streets was for the common good, and therefore was a 
communal function; immediately the householder 
was relieved of individual duty, and who of us would 
care to return to the early practice? 


In like manner, every house once had its own well. 
But it was perceived that water was a common neces- 
sity, and the community undertook to furnish the 
supply. Lately, many people want to know, “why 
the supplying of water and light is any more a com- 
munal function than the supplying of artificial heat 
or the provision of transportation in our streets’’? 
Probably in the future, as in the past, the science 
of one age will be the common sense of the next. 





The cry has always been raised, “Don’t deprive 
the world of the incentive that lies in individual 
effort." However, the early malcontents have been 
hushed, and we are today wrestling with the greater 
problem of how to democratize business. We have 
wallowed in the throes of excessive competition, the 
certain outgrowth of which is excessive coalition. 
The proposed remedy for the latter may be one thing, 
or it may be another—whatever the cure, it has yet 
to be proved. 


We of the coal industry have little to fear and 
perhaps much to gain from the application of newer theo- 
ries and the more restricted regulation of our business. 
When Prussia wanted coal mines, she went into the 
market and bought enough stock to give her control. 
New Zealand followed the same plan and the fuel 
industry in’ both countries was helped rather than 
hurt by the move. 


Without holding any brief for socialism, or enter- 
ing into a discussion as to whether the principles of 
the creed can be safely applied, we are secure in saying 
that such outbursts as occurred at the miners’ conven- 
tion are prophetic, rather than ominous. Many coal 
men with much at stake now invite reasonable govern- 
ment regulation, and if the will of the people goes 
further and demands government ownership, there 
is no doubt but that Uncle Sam can buy one mine, 
or many—all are for sale; sentiment won’t interfere. 


The principal danger to society today is from 
the inability or refusal of many people to distinguish 
communism and nationalism from socialism. The 
motto of the latter is, “Every man according to his 
deeds’’; that’s not so bad. What we have to fear 
are the disciples of the other two forms of social faith: 
these men too often follow the red flag of industrial 
death and physical violence. Firedamp in the mine 
is no less deadly when called by a different name, 
and hydrogen sulphide is just as foul when corked in 
a bottle labeled “Attar of Roses’’ it’s the man 
behind the mask we dislike most—the pirate who 
strives to loot under the guise of a patriotic support 
of a plausible principle. 
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The Lignite Fields of Colorado 


The lignite coal fields of Colorado lie 
in the northern part of the state and im- 
mediately east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The workable beds are irregular in out- 
line and extent, and are mainly confined 
to Boulder County and the southern part 
of Weld County. Coal has been found as 
far north as Wyoming, but its quaiity is 
such that it has no commercial value. It 
has also been mined to the west of Den- 
ver near Golden, and to the east near 
Scranton, but was never extensively de- 
veloped owing to the inferior quality. 

The field is divided into five genera! 
districts. The Marshall district, the Erie 
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Description of a field that 
holds an important place in 
the commercial trade of 
Colorado. The coal is a 
high-grade lignite and the 
seams vary from 4 to 11 ft. 
in thickness. Machines are 
used, and, as a general rule, 
the mines are dry. 























*Chief engineer, Northern Coal & Coke Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GEOLOGY 


The coal beds are entirely confined to 
the sandstone and shales that constitute 
the Lower Larimie formation of the Up- 
per Cretaceous period. The general 
stratigraphic conditions remain practical- 
ly the same from Denver to the north 
line of the state. 

On the west, and along the foothills, 
the formation is considerably disturbed, 
the strata having been sharply upturned, 
which together with numerous faults and 
folds, has complicated mining operations. 
At Marshall we find the greatest displace- 
ment has taken place, the coal being 








district, the Louisville district, the La- 
fayette district and the Dacono district. 
Each district is named after the princi- 
pal town in that section. The working 
seams are all geologically related to one 
another, but have become separated and 
distinct by faults or erosion. 


HISTORICAL 


Coal was first mined around Marshall 
in 1863 and it is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest district in the state. In 1864, 
which is the earliest record obtainable, 
500 tons was produced in this field, the 
product coming from the Marshall, 
Golden and Scranton mines. 

Closely following the opening of the 
Marshall field, development of the mines 
around Erie was started. With the com- 
pletion of the railroad, and the rapidly 





Rex No. 1 MINE, LouIsvILLE, COLORADO 


increasing demand for coal, the produc- 
tion of the Erie district for 1872 was 
54,340 tons. The mining excitements 
and the rapid growth of Denver and ad- 
joining mining towns, created a heavy 
demand and the mines were soon work- 
ing to capacity. Together with the Mar- 
shall mines this district produced the 
main supply of coal until 1888. 

Next of importance was the opening 
of the Simpson mine ing Lafayette, and 
the reopening of the old property at 
Louisville known as the Welch mine. 
Other openings followed in rapid suc- 
cession and today the bulk of coal pro- 
duced comes from these two districts. 

The Dacono district is the newest one 
in the field. In 1907 the first properties 
were opened and eight mines are at 
present producing, the largest of which 
is the Puritan. 





broken and numerous croppings found. 
Two general faults originate to the south 
of town, and traverse the coal in a north- 
easterly direction. The main, or north 
fault has a general trend of N 40° E, 
but gradually swinging north, while the 
fault on the south runs in a more east- 
erly direction. The area south of this 
latter fault has been but slightly disturb- 
ed and contains a large body of workable 
coal; little, however, has been removed 
from this side of the fault, the earlier 
workings being on the north. 

From the foothills, the coal rapidly 
flattens out to the east, and is in a more 
nearly horizontal position, with a general 
dip to the south and east which follows 
closely the contour of the prairie. 

The deposition of the coal is mostly 
in synclines, separated by folds which 
have become eroded and in many cases 
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faulted. The axes of these synclines are 
northeast and southwest, and the. basins 
have a varying width of from one to 
three miles. Local faults, of light throw, 
are encountered in mining, especially in 
the Louisville syncline. 


THE COAL 


Most of the coal seams lie within 300 
ft. of the surface and vary in size and 
number in the different districts. At 
Louisville, two seams about 60 ft. apart 
are worked, and the seams commonly 


mined vary in thickness from 4 to I1 
ft. Coal under 4 ft. is considered un- 
workable under present conditions, but as 
the thicker coal is exhausted and the de- 
mand increases, 4 ft. and even 3 ft. will 
be worked at a profit. 


COAL: AGE 
The following is a typical average an- 
alysis for coals in the different districts: 


























Hy-} Ni- 
ak Car- | dro-] tro-| Oxy-} Sul- 

District bon }gen|gen| gen /phur Ash 
Marshall........ 67 03/5. 15)1.25]22.5010. 3013.77 
ees 65. 95)5. 23/1 .40)22 830. 43/4. 16 
Louisville... .... 66 .03'5.00)1 28/23. 08/0. 43/4. 18 
Lafayette...... 165.10|5. 13'1.25/21. 5810. 2916.65 
Dacono........ ‘idea site 40]21.07/0.46/6.74 








The coal shows an average calorific 
value of 11,200 B.t.u. in air-dried sample. 
The moisture is variable, being less in 
the western portion and increasing to the 
east. For producer-gas purposes, the 
tests made at St. Louis by the govern- 
ment, show satisfactory results, 1.71 lb. 
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by checking the actual measurements of 
the coal whenever exposed in the work- 
ings, with the records as shown by drill- 
ing. 

The following table will show the rela- 
tive cost per foot throughout the dis- 


trict. This includes all costs except 
casing: 
Cost 
Depth per ft 
OAC ase vie ocile ec eaweeamenes $0.50 
MOGI Oat NOt eo Sie on win Caw wana mass 0.75 
SOM RORQON Mrs 2s aictc a wou scene nearees 1.00 
CECE SS o's) nbs oo oe a alan a aralsia ws 1.50 
GUA ONNNN sos os ccecdweene wacceadan 2.00 


The size of the hole on starting is de- 
pendent on the depth it is expected to 
go. 

The area worked by one shaft as a 
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Views OF SIMPSON MINE, AT LAFAYETTE, COLORADO, SHOWING TIPPLE, POWER PLANT AND MACHINE SHOP 


The general character of the coal 
throughout thé district is the same, al- 
though that nearest the foothills is of 
a superior quality, due to regional meta- 
morphism. 

The coal represents the highest grade 
of black lignite, although according to 
the carbon-hydrogen ratio classification, 
it closely approaches the lower-grade 
bituminous. The physical properties are 
such as would indicate that it belongs to 
the lignite coals; namely, a lower specific 
gravity, burning with a clean flame, non- 
coking and slaking on exposure. This 
coal has been classified by the govern- 
ment as a sub-bituminous. 


of dry coal giving one electrical horse- 
power as compared with 4.85 lb. under 
the steam boiler, showing a gain of 183 
per cent. in efficiency. 


PROSPECTING AND DEVELOPING 


The irregularity of the coal beds ren- 
ders imperative the thorough prospecting 
of any tract before starting operations. 
The usual method of prospecting is with 
the churn drill, using pipe rods. Faults 
and splits in the coal can be determined 
easily and without great expense, owing 
to the light cover and the soft overlying 
strata. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained with the churn drill as shown 





general rule is not great, and accounts 
for the large numbers of mines, short 
life and the less expensive equipment 
used. The new plants, which have been 
installed in the last few years, are more 
modern and uptodate, and more terri- 
tory is acquired and_ systematically 
drilled and prospected. The shafts are 
placed near the center of the property, 
or if the measures have a definite pitch 
the shaft is sunk with reference to secur- 
ing the proper ventilation and drainage of 
the mine. First-motion hoists, self-dump- 
ing cages and other improved labor-sav- 
ing devices are also being used in the 
newer plants. 


METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The greater part of the coal is taken 
out through shafts which vary from 50 
to 275 ft. in depth. These are usually 
three-compartment shafts, two for hoist- 
ing coal and the third for pipes, ventila- 
tion and manway. The cages are single 
deck and carry one car. 

The room-and-pillar system is used 
generally through the field. The usual 
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encountered and no serious trouble has 
ever occurred from this source. Under 
these favorable conditions, mining with 
some definite plan cf operation is easily 
accomplished, and such a plan is gener- 
ally adhered to, especially by the large 
companies. 
MINING 


The method of mining the coal at the 
face is with an undercut of about 4 ft. 

















CasINo AT HECLA MINE, LOUISVILLE 


method of exploitation is to drive two 
parallel entries, with 50-ft. pillars, in op- 
posite directions frorm the shaft; cross 
entries are then turned at intervals, de- 
pending on the length of the rooms, at 
90 deg. to the main entry, 175 to 225 ft. 
being the average length of the rooms. 
These cross entries are carried to the 
boundary line, if the distance is not 
great, the rooms being worked as the 
entry advances and the room stumps and 
chain pillars removed on the retreat. 
When the territory to be developed is 
large, additional entries are driven par- 
allel to the main entry, at intervals of 
about 700 ft., blocking the cross entries 
into panels. 

By maintaining one pair of cross 
entries as a main haulage road, the coal 
from all panels can be delivered to the 
shaft with a minimum amount of haul- 
age. Rooms are driven on sights and 
about 36 ft. on centers, 20 ft. being the 
average room neck. 

The roof is mostly shale and disin- 
tegrates readily on exposure to the air. 
Where the thickness of the coal will per- 
mit, roof coal is left to protect the 
entries. Timbering is required in all the 
rooms, 

The methods of mining throughout the 
field are comparatively simple, and only 
slight changes in the different districts 
are necessary, due to the difference in 
the physical characteristics of the seams. 
The measures are approximately flat, and 
the minor faults are not troublesome. 
The water made is not excessive, except 
possibily in the Erie field, where constant 
pumping is necessary. Very little gas is 
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is 16 to 20 ft., a skip is first taken along 
the side. 

Where bone or slate is encountered in 
the coal, it is removed in the mine, and 
in narrow work loaded into pit cars. 
These are taken to the surface and 
dumped. The miner is paid so much per 
inch-yard for removing slate or bone 
from the coal. In narrow work, where it 
is loaded into cars, 25 to 35c. per car ex- 
tra is paid for loading, the price depend- 
ing in the size of the car. . 


WAGE SCALE 


The price paid for loading coal after 
machines is from 34!2c. to 43!2c., de- 
pending on the height of coal and the 
district. Pick work runs from 47c. to 
6824c., depending on the height of coal 
and the district. Narrow work is paid 
for by the yard, ranging from $1.20 per 
yard to $2.25, depending on whether 
hand or machine mining. 

The total number of men employed in 
and about the mines will average 1750 
for 1908-9-10. Coal is hoisted for eight 
hours during the day, the shift commenc- 
ing at 7.30 a.m. and working until 4 p.m., 
one-half hour being taken at noon. 

The coal is put on the market in three 
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HECLA MINE, LOUISVILLE 


by air machines, and in coal up to 8 ft. 
thick, three holes are placed across the 
face about midway of the%vertical height. 
The center hole is inclined to open a cut, 
and the side holes are placed near the 
rib to break the coal. The usual charge 
is about 12 to 14 in. of FF black powder. 

The pillar work is mostly hand mining 
and is started at the top of the room and 
drawn back to the stump. This is carried 
back in blocks of half the pillar or the 
full width. In cases where the pillar has 
been made larger than the average, which 


sizes, run-of-mine, lump and slack. The 
lump is made by passing over a 2!3-in. 
shaking screen and the slack is the coal 
passing through a 2'%-in. screen. The 
average proportion of lump and_ slack 
coal is 60 per cent. lump, 40 per cent. 
slack. 


SURFACE EQUIPMENT 


The mine cars are dumped over home 
dumps in most cases, the car crossing 
over the tipple scales before passing into 
the dump. Two dumps are provided, one 
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Map oF LEHIGH MINE, ILLUSTRATING TYPICAL METHOD OF WORKING 


for each compartment, in mines where 
the empty cars cannot be run around the 
shaft and caged, as the loaded car is 
removed. Crossover dumps are used on 
tipples having room enough to operate. 
As most of the mines are operated from 
both sides of the shaft the bottom is pro- 
vided with switches and sidings permit- 
ting the coal to be caged from both sides. 

An effort is made to keep the coal as 
clean as possible by removing the bone 
and slate before coming to the surface. 
The lump coal is loaded into box-cars to 
protect it from the weather, while the 
slack and mine-run are loaded in open 
cars. All precautions are taken to make 
the coal as merchantable as possible. 


Box-car loaders are used to load the 
lump coal. 

The companies have built at each camp, 
accommodations for all their men, and 
can operate their mines independent of 
the towns which are situated in the dis- 
tricts. This policy was adopted after the 
labor trouble in April, 1910. Prior to this, 
most of the men lived in the town near- 
est to the mine in which they worked. 

The camps have their own water sys- 
tem, the water being supplied from holes 
drilled to the artesian flow which is about 
800 ft. deep. Streets have been laid out, 
and electric street and house lights are 
used in most of the camps. 

The houses are mostly of the four- 
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room variety. A few five-room houses 
were built, but are not in demand by the 
ordinary coal miners. Large boarding 
houses have been built for the single men, 
the largest of which will accommodate 75 
persons. Wash houses containing hot 
and cold water, cement floors and 74 
lockers are placed in each camp. 


We have built at our main camps, club 
houses for the amusement of the men 
and play grounds for the children. The 
play grounds are equipped with swings, 
turning poles, slides, etc. The casinos 
are equipped with pool and billiard tables, 
card rooms, reading room, store where 
soft drinks, tobacco and supplies are 
sold. The camps are all in charge of one 
person who is responsible for the sanitary 
condition and the order kept. 


SUMMARY. 


The mine-run and slack coals are used 
for steam purposes, while the lump sup- 
plies the domestic trade in Denver and 
towns in the northern and eastern part 
of the state. During the winter months 
some coal is shipped into Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

During the year of 1910 there were 33 
mines in operation representing 21 sepa- 
rate corporations or individual operators. 
The largest of these companies is the 
Northern Coal & Coke Co., operat- 
ing 10 mines. The National Fuel Com- 
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PoRTION OF THE NORTHERN COLORADO LIGNITE FIELD, SHOWING RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
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pany operates 4 mines and the balance 
are independent operators. The North- 
ern Coal & Coke Co. produced for the 
year 491,770 tons and the National Fuel 
Co. 245,277 tons. 

In the following table will be found 
the amount of coal mined in Boulder and 
Weld Counties for the last 11 years 
compared with the total production of 
coal in the State: 


COAL AGE 
COAL OUTPUT OF COLORADO 
Total Pro- Boulder& 
duction Weld 

Year of State Counties 

LC ERA ect oe eee ere ter 5,495,734 719,748 
BEN WS cotta be he, eee 6,210,405 559,131 
eee se ioushibeee chat ghceees 7,522,923 871,699 
[ee 7,775,302 918,807 
11) SSIES Ameer bi 6,776,551 858,921 
LO ee ee eee ee 8,989,631 978,443 
DD i ea a ey nee 10,308,421 149,824 
| Een we ere 10,965,640 1,602,946 
1 CERES eee ed 9,773,007 1,494,277 
|) RRR aia eesti To 10,772,490 1,665,068 
1910 12,104,887 1,091,755 
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The decrease in 1910 was due to a 
strike being called in April, lasting 
throughout the year; although no settle- 
ment has been made up to the present 
time, the mines are all in good condition 
and ready to work full capacity during 
the winter months. There is some evi- 
dence that a strike may occur in southern 
Colorado; in this event, the lignite mines 
would be taxed to capacity. 








European 


The question of the health of the miner 
is receiving especial attention in this 
country at the present time. In view of 
the important nature of the problems 
it will be useful to make a brief ex- 
amination of the present methods of 
equipment adopted in this and other coun- 
tries, particularly in such districts as the 
Belgian, where such provisions appear 
to be very fully adopted. On the Con- 
tinent there is little difficulty in inducing 
the workers to take advantage of the 
facilities provided, and there appears 
to be a strong objection on the part of 
the men to appearing in the streets in a 
dirty condition. Of the total number of 
Belgian collieries, 43 are known to be 
provided with sanitary installations. 


THE DOoLCOATH MINE 


The following particulars as to what 
has been done in the provision of baths 
at the Dolcoath tin mine in Cornwall 
are of interest. They were supplied to 
H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines, R. A. S. 
Redmayne, by R. Arthur Thomas, general 
manager of the mine. 

The lavatory is contained within a 
brick building, 38 by 28 ft. (see Fig. 1). 
The sides of the room are occupied by 
36 enamelled wash basins countersunk 
into a slate bench. These basins are 
provided with hot and cold water, and 
the waste therefrom is conveyed by a 
pipe into a half-round enamelled earthen- 
ware gutter. Ten bath-rooms, each 7 ft. 
6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., occupy the central 
portion of the building. 

This structure is in the form of sec- 
tional partitions, each containing a bath. 
The gradient of the cement floor towards 
the enamelled earthenware gutter enables 
all the waste and overflow from the baths 
and wash basins to be conveyed away 
from the building. 

The following details refer to the plan 
Fig. 1: A, wash basins, white enamelled 
12 in. diameter, countersunk into slate 
bench B, and fitted with a pipe con- 
veying waste into the enamelled earthen- 
ware gutter D. The baths F are enam- 
elled inside and on the roll, and are 
complete with hot and cold globe cocks, 
plug, and pipe conveying waste into the 
gutter D. 


Wash House Practice 








This is the second of a 
series of articles on wash 
house construction. Euro- 
pean practice (especially 
the Belgian ) is further ad- 
vanced than the American. 
This article is the most 
comprehensive yet pub- 
lished on the subject. 




















Note—Abstract of paper appearing in 
the Iron and Coal Trade Review (Lon- 
dcn), Nov. 24 and Dec. 5, 1911. 

Each man before entering the bath 
usually has a preliminary wash of the 
hands and face in the basins provided, 
and the actual time occupied in the bath- 
room is from 8 to 10 minutes. On an 
average the men have a bath once a week, 
but may do so daily if desired. They 


1825 persons employed. The following 
particulars have been kindly given by 
G. Blake Walker: 

There are eight shower baths and six 
slipper baths, 48 lockers for clothes and 
an attendant’s room, the initial cost being 
about $2400. The cost of upkeep (at- 
tendance, heating, lighting and deprecia- 
tion) is $7.20 per week. The men using 
the baths each contribute 48c. per quarter 
and provide their own soap and towels. 
The baths are used with fair regularity 
by 48 men, but there is no demand for 
extension. A man can usually wash and 
change in 15 minutes; some do so in 10 
minutes. 


MONCEAU-FOUNTAINE COLLIERIES 


The management of the Société Anon- 
yme des Charbonnages de Monceau-Fon- 
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Fic. 1. PLAN OF BATHS AT THE DOLCOATH MINE 


do not contribute towards the cost of 
the upkeep or the interest on the capital 
expended. The “dry” and aths are un- 
der the sole control of the manage- 
ment. 


THE WHARNCLIFFE SILKSTONE COLLIERY 


A beginning in the provision of miners’ 
baths and changing accommodation was 
made some time ago at the Wharncliffe 
Silkstone Colliery, but is only for a small 
percentage (about 3 per cent.) of the 


taine, which within recent years has 
equipped its pits at Pieton, Goutroux 
and Marchiennes with dressing-rooms and 
douche baths, has recently installed a 
fine equipment at its No. 8 pit at 
Forchies. 

The central area is flanked on three 
sides with annexes. The central building 
is the dressing-room of the workmen. 
In the annexes are the entrance hall, the 
lamp-room, the miners’ baths, the en- 
gineers’ bathing-room, the space reserved 
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to the overseers, the women’s dressing- 
room and baths, the clothes-room, and 
the room for the payment of wages. 
The entrance hall gives access to the 
dressing-room and baths for the men and 
boys and to several accessory rooms, 
as wiil be noted in the plan, Fig. 2. 
It is for the use of the engineers, miners, 
etc., and is closed at the ends by swing- 
ing doors. It is capable of being warmed. 
The workmen’s dressing-room is 130 ft. 
long, by 40 ft. broad, by 24 ft. high. 


THE MINERS’ BATH 


Eight hundred men engaged at this 
pit daily use this room for changing 
clothes. Each man has his own clothes- 
hanger entirely to himself. The sys- 
tem of retaining the clothes consists of 
suspending them in the upper part of 
the dressing-room. Thus while the man 
is in the pit, or having left work has 
gone home, the warmed air constantly 
renewed by the ventilating appliances in 
the room traverses the damp or soiled 
clothing and dries and purifies them. 

The suspension of the clothing is ob- 
tained by means of a small galvanized 
iron chain passing over two small pul- 
leys fixed to a grille formed of sectional 
steel held by the roof trusses. When 
suspended, each set of clothes hangs 
clear of those of the other workmen. 
Each hoist is provided with a lock and 
key, the latter being kept in the posses- 
sion of the user, so that theft is impos- 
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The average 
time taken by a workman in the bath it- 
self is about five minutes, and about nine 
gallons of water are used per bath. 


the interior of the walls. 
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commodation, is a clothes drier of iron 
with a double face suitably heated, and 
20 clothes receptacles. The overseers 
have ten brick compartments in the bath- 
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DETAILS CONCERNING BQUIPMENT 
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Fic. 2. MINER’S BATHS AT THE ome ean COLLIERY 


‘le. The only other interference with 
free space of the dressing-room are 
benches, of which there are eight. 


LAMP ROOM AND ENGINEERS’ BATHS 


Separate from the dressing-room there 
© two groups of miners’ baths, com- 
sing 120 cabins or compartments. 
ich cabin has two compartments. The 
st, closed in front by a sliding curtain, 
used for dressing and undressing. 
‘ie second, behind the first, has an over- 
‘cad spray. All the cabins are finished 
‘1 enamelled brick with rounded corners. 
‘ey are reinforced with iron stays in 





The engineers’ bath-rooms consist of 
four cabins of enamelled brick, 10x10 ft. 
and 6 ft. 6 in. high. A somewhat similar 
arrangement is installed at the St Charles 
pit of the Charbonnage Poirier. The 
engineers have at their disposal a bath 
of enamelled iron, fed by a bronze tap, 
which gives hot or cold water as required. 
A douche is also provided, and included 
in the equipment of the bath-room are 
a clothes chest, a chair, etc. 


THE OVERSEERS’ BATH 


In the overseers’ quarters, which in- 
clude a dressing-room and bathing ac- 





ing-room similar to those provided for 
the miners. 

The water for the baths is mixed with 
steam in two mixers of boiling and cold 
water, thermometers indicating the boiler 
water temperature and that of the water 
going to the baths; the temperature is 
variable according to the different hours 
at which the supply is used. At night, 
both arc and incandescent electric lamps 
are used in order to provide efficient il- 
lumination in all parts of the building. 

Twenty ventilation shafts placed in 
the walls of the central building and sur- 
mounted by cowls insure efficient ventila- 
tion, while ventilation of the dressing- 
rooms and lamp-room is also well looked 
after. Efficient means for the disposal of 
the waste water are also provided, and 
the whole equipment provides a notable 
example of modern hygienic principles 
applied in a most practical form to the 
purposes of a mine. 


BELGIAN PRACTICE 


The accompanying table is submitted 
by R. A. S. Redmayne, giving particulars 
of thirteen installations in respect to cost 
of erection and maintenance of baths, 
and the number of persons using the 
same. The provision of douche baths 
was not obligatory before July 5, 1911. 
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By this law they have to be established 
and maintained at all new collieries, but 
the workmen are not obliged to use 
them. 

In regard to the above it may be noted 
that at the St. Nicholas and Bonne For- 
tune pits there are six shower baths for 
surface women workers, and latrines are 
provided at each installation, in addition 
to a few superior baths for officials. At 
l’Esperance and Violette collieries there 
are also 15 shower baths for women 
workers, and 40 women use them. At 
the Marihaye pit the dirty clothes of the 
workmen are washed on the premises 
at small cost, for this purpose a wash- 
house and drying-room having been 
erected. 

This costs about $21.87 per month, and 
slightly increases the cost per bath. The 
actual time expended in bathing varies 
from 3 or 4 minutes to 10 minutes. 


SUMMARY OF CosTSs 


Epitomizing the tabulated results of 
the 13 collieries named, we find that the 
equipment for about 785 shower baths 
eosts $97,777, or, roughly, $12,458 per 
100 baths which is about $10,220 per 
1000 men. The cost of maintenance is 
a little less than S973 per month, or, 
roughly, $122 per month per 100 baths. 
The total number of ‘colliers employed 
at these mines when the figures were 
taken, i.e., in 1906, was 9570; of these 
6640 used the baths daily, or about 70%. 
The average maintenance charged per 
bath was a little over 1% cent. 

Taking the coal field of Liege, the 
average cost works out at about 0.8c. per 
bath taken for the 25,078 underground 
workmen at the mines, which is the num- 
ber given in the official statistics for 1905. 
The total number of shifts worked were 
7,604,320 and the total expenditure would 
be about $59,215 for the whole of the 
collieries of the province of Liege, the 
total output of coal from which was 
5,874,410 tons. This gives a cost of 
about 1.04c. per ton, the total cost of 
production being $2.41 per ton. Of this 
the proportion of miners’ baths, there- 
fore, is 0.41 per cent. 

Taking into account the interest on, and 
redemption of, the capital involved in 
constructing the baths at 15 per cent., 
the total cost per bath amounts to 1.4c. 
or 1.8c. per ton. The capital cost of 
erecting the baths varies from $9.73 to 
Si7 per head, but for the last figure a 
very elaborate installation can be pro- 
vided. At a cost of $9.73 per workman 
using the baths, a fairly complete instal- 
lation can be provided. With 500 work- 


men the cost per unit may be stated as 
varying between $9.73 and $14.60 and 
taking a cost price of $11.65 per work- 
man, and a rate of 15 per cent. for in- 
terest and amortization of capital as well 
as depreciation, and allowing 300 work- 
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ing days to the year, the capital cost 
works out at 0.6c. per bath. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


The provision of baths for miners in 
France is not compulsory, though many 
collieries have voluntarily provided them 
for the men. Mr. Redmayne, however, is 
informed by M. Leon (Mining Inspector 
for the Pas-de-Calais) that the provision 
will, in the very near future, be made 
compulsory. A rule is to be issued be- 
fore the end of the year to the effect that 
douche baths with a dressing-room shall 
be constructed at the entrance to each 
working colliery in those cases where 
the number of men simultaneously em- 
ployed underground exceeds 100. The 
scale of the installation shall be such as 
to allow of the workmen to bath as fast 
as they come out of the mine. 

The douche baths will be placed at 
the service of the surfece workers under 
such conditions and at such hours as 
shall be fixed by the mine manager. The 
Lens Colliery Company, Pas-de-Calais, 
has built at the Nos. 5, 8, 12 and 13 pits 
baths with 44 cabins each, but they are 
only used by miners coming from vil- 
lages some distance away. The use of 
baths on the part of the miners is not 
compulsory, nor is it intendéd to make 
it so. 

GERMAN PRACTICE 

In Westphalia the provision of miners’ 
baths by the owners is compulsory, but 
the use of the bath on the part of the 
men is optional; practically all the work- 
men, however, make use of them. The 
building and installation of miners’ baths 
cost about $19,460 for every 1000 work- 
men, the yearly consumption of water 
is about nine cubic metres per man, 
and the coal required for heating baths 
and buildings about one ton per man 
per year, the cost amounting to about 
4.5c. per man per week. 

J. S. Martin, I.S.0. (late H.M. In- 
spector of Mines) gives the following 
particulars regarding 
tablishments at three 


COLLIERY A—INTENDED FOR 
3000 WORKMEN 
buildings 
NtCUnRES ..%.. 


large collieries: 
ABOUT 
$34,550 


19,470 


Cest of 
Cest of inside 


ROU RR! siccis x's 

This building, however, 
pay hall, office for surface and under- 
ground officials, as well as officials’ bath 
room and lamp room, the latter alone 
costing $3942. The nunfber of men em- 
ployed underground is about 2600, of 
whom 100 work on the night shift, leav- 
ing 2500 to make use of the establish- 
ment on the day and afternoon shifts. 
During the changing of the shifts the 
men make use of the establishmenf, 
i. e., between 2 and 3 o’clock, about 
one-half of the men coming out while 
the other half change into their pit 
clothes. 


$54,620 


the washing es-. 


included a 
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COLLIERY B 
No. 1 pit; 2000 men and boys: 





COSC OF DUMNGINES: oo. 65 sc iets $28,700 

Cost of inside fittifies ........ 10,700 
Bg 03 2 Seren per OC CeCe Corea $39,400 
No. 2 pit: 1000 men and boys: 

Cost of butidines ............. $8570 


6,570 


$22,140 


Cost of inside fittings ........ 
Total 

In both cases the buildings include 
offices for underground and surface offi- 
cials, lamp room and baths for managers 
and officials. 

At Colliery C, employing about 1600 
persons underground, the cost of main- 
tenance, supervision and water supply is 
$2480 per annum, i.e., 51.54 per man em- 
ployed underground. 

The cost of erecting the buildings 
as well as maintaining them is borne by 
the owner. The use of the baths on 
the part of the men is not compulsory, 
but the men in the great majority of 
cases use them without exception, ex- 
cept in the Ruhr District and in Silesia. 

In accordance with instructions issued 
by the management the workmen are 
obliged to bring clean working clothes 
with them every Monday, and to take 
their dirty clothes home on Saturday. 
If this is not done they are subject to 
a penalty. Special regulations do not 
exist for the working of the establish- 
ments; the workmen, however, mostly 
conduct themselves with propriety while 
in the building. 








Canadian Coalettes 


A “coalette” factory has been added to 
the list of industries of Fort William, 
Ont. Consul General John E. Jones, of 
Winnipeg, explains that Fort William was 
selected because it is here the great 
barge transportation companies have 
their wharves and coal docks and be- 
cause practically all the coal coming 
from Pennsylvania mines is routed 
through the Great Lakes to Fort Will- 
iam. 

This new $100,000 enterprise is fi- 
nanced by local capitalists, and has a 
contract with the several railroad and 
lake transportation companies for the 
coal dust or screenings collected at their 
dumps. The company has installed a 
Renfrew (plunger type) coalette ma- 
chine, manufactured at St. Louis, Mo., 
with a capacity of 10 tons per hour. 

The company has been quite success- 
ful, being able to market immediately its 
entire output, and is considering the in- 
stallation of several new machines. 

The “coalettes” find ready sale in 
Canada as far west as Edmonton, and are 
sold in Winnipeg at S9 per ton, as against 
$10.50 for hard furnace coal. Whole- 
sale prices vary from $4.75 per ton for 
the coalettes made from American an- 
thracite to $5 per ton for those made 
from Pocahontas coal. The company 
transacts its Western business through 
agencies. 
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Air, Electric and Mule Haulage 


Technical papers from time to time 
publish statements that it costs so many 
cents or fractions of a cent per ton-mile 
to haul coal with mules, compressed-air 
locomotives and electric locomotives, re- 
spectively, the generally accepted hypo- 
thesis being that the cost descends from 
the mule to the electric locomotive, with 
the compressed-air locomotive somewhere 
in between. 

Eli T. Conner’s paper, ‘Anthracite and 
Bituminous Mining,” in the CoAL AGE of 
Nov. 18, 1911, contained some figures in 
regard to the cost of gathering coal with 
electric locomotives and gathering coal 
with mules, and hauling it to the surface 
with an electric locomotive. These fig- 
ures urge me to show how utterly foolish 
it is to compare mere ton-mile computa- 
tions of the costs resulting from the 
use of various types of motive power 
without making a thorough analysis to- 
gether with radical corrections to com- 
pensate for the disperity in conditions 
and requirements. 


By C. B. Hodges* 











Comparisons of costs for 
different types of mine 
haulage are apt to be mis- 
leading unless carefully 
corrected to compensate 
for variance of conditions. 
Cost of compressed-air and 
electric haulage differs but 
little and for gathering ser- 
vice the mule is still a close 
competitor of both. 




















compressed-air de- 
Co., Pittsburg, 


*Manager of sales, 
partment, H. K. Porter 
Penn. 


the books of a coal mine in western Penn- 
sylvania having a capacity of about 35,000 
tons per month. The grades in this mine 
are variable, some of them in favor of, 
and some of them against the loads, and 


TABLE 2, RELATIVE COST PER MILE AND 


DATA FOR ESTIMATE 


Average haul with electric locomo- 


tive.. 3600 ft. 


compressed air 


IOCOMOLIVE.... . 5... 5: elaiy ewes RON ft. 
Total ton miles, electric locomotive. 2758 
Total ton miles, compressed air loco- 

PUAN R NONE ors. aig Sy eta a eer a ies dors 4138 
Total cost per ton mile, electric loco- 

Lit ULLY Copa ear ae aad a ne tegen 14.68c. 
Total cost per ton mile, compressed- 

air locomotive... 6... c eee cee 14.57¢. 


Working two shifts is a decided advan- 
tage to either electric locomotives or com- 
pressed-air locomotives as compared with 
mules, because mules cannot be worked 
two shifts, whereas locomotives can, 
thereby distributing the increased inter- 
est and depreciation charges over double 
the number of hours. As a matter of 
fact, the compressed-air locomotives at 
the mine cited above, only worked one 
shift, but the costs per hour and per ton 
have been held exactly the same as they 
actually were with the exception that the 
interest and depreciation are distributed 
over 553 hours per month and over the 
amount of coal that would have been 




















COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVES FOR GATHERING AND MAIN-HAULAGE SERVICE 


COMPARISON OF COSTS 


The mine Mr. Conner selected as an 
xample had a capacity of 8140 gross 
tons per month and the grades in the 
rooms were 12 per cent. He does not 
tate how steep they were on the entries. 
he figures presented here fer compari- 
i are for compressed-air locomotives 
id mule haulage and were taken from 


are in places as steep as 6 per cent. 
The capacity of the mine cars is two tons, 
and their empty weight 2700 lb. In the 
case of the electrically operated mine, the 
car capacity was not definitely stated, but 
presumably it was about 3000 Ib., and 
the weight of the car itself about 1300 Ib. 
A comparison of figures for the two cases 
is given in Tables Nos. 1 and 2. 








ABLE I. 


ACTUAL COSTS ON-THE BASIS OF 553 LOCOMOTIVE HOURS PER MONTH, 


OR TWO SHIFTS PER DAY, FOR A FOUR-TON ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE AND A 


SIX-TON COMPRESSED-AIR 


LOCOMOTIVE 


IN GATHERING SERVICE 
































| 
HOURLY AMOUNT, | 
Hours RATES | DOLLARS | Tons !CostT PER TON 
Resales Ne bs vee 
Sed ' | | | * | 
|Elece-- | Elec- ‘| Ellee- | | Elec | | Elee- 
tric | Air | tric | Air tric | Air | tric Air tric Air 
comotive runners..... 553 | 553 224  30§ 124.43) 168.9714045. 19} 10,404 .6 0.0307) 0.0162 
J) 013 :) 692 | 553 ‘| 20 =} 283 138.40; 159.764045. 19) 10,404.60. 0342) 0.0153 
rotal labor cease | | 262.83, 328.734045.19 10,404 60.0649 0.03815 
| ) 
9) ere 18.42) | =o 7/4045. 19) 0.0045) } = 
‘epairs and maintenance 18.00 { 78 00 4045 19 10,404.69 90945 0.0075 
1) AP ee | 20.00) 117.56,4045.19 10,404.60.0050 09.0113 
terest 6°7 on $10,000 { 
for‘one month... ..:..- | 50.00 4045.19 0.0123 
terest 6°7 on $5,900 for | 
One MmOntn, . 6 6... ee! Somerraes y1) >|), eae 10,404 .€|...... 0.0028 
‘preciation eight years. | GF suc. OMG.AG 0.0088 ...... 
-preciation 10% _..... | oe ae (Sy | eee 10,404.6...... 0.0047 
| | 
| 404.67 602.964045.19 10,404.60.1000 0.0578 











gathered in 553 hours had the locomo- 
tives continued to work at the same rate 
which they maintained for nine hours per 
day and six days in the week. This was 
done in order to make the costs more 
truly comparable. 

It should be observed in connection 
with the above figures for cost per ton - 
and ton-mile that neither of these costs is 
in general an accurate basis for testing 
the comparative merits of the two types 
of haulage, particularly as regards gath- 
ering service, although the same con- 
siderations apply to a more limited ex- 
tent in connection with main haulage. 
When gathering, the locomotive neces- 
sarily spends most of its time in collect- 
ing the trip, while the ton mileage is run 
up by the long haul between the point 
where the coal is gathered and the point 
where it is delivered. The expense of 
haulage does not increase directly in pro- 
portion to the length of the haul because 
the time spent in gathering remains a 
constant regardless of the length of the 
direct run. Usually if an analysis is 
made of the power expended and time 
spent in gathering and in hauling the 
gathered cars to the terminus, it will be 
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found that the strictly gathering service 
is the most expensive part of the work. 


NECESSARY CORRECTIONS 


Changing those items in the foregoing 
table which are either manifestly not 
chargeable to the gathering type of loco- 
motive or else need correction, Table No. 
4 is derived. The figures are for the 
same locomotives working under the same 
conditions as before, but with the engi- 
neers and brakemen receiving the same 
rate of pay, and with Mr. Conner’s charge 
for power increased from S520 to S50 per 
month, and with the item “depreciation 8 
years, $10,000” raised to $84.20 per 
month. The reason for changing the rate 
of S20 per month for power as given in 
Mr. Conner’s paper is explained in fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Based on the corrected and equalizing 
figures of Table 4 the cost per net ton- 
mile would be 17.55c. for electric locomo- 
tive and 12.32c. for the compressed-air 
locomotive. 


MULE HAULAGE 


In the same mine where the com- 
pressed-air gathering locomotives operate, 
horses are used for gathering coal in an- 
other part of the mine. The coal gathered 
by both the small air locomotives and the 
horses is hauled to the foot of the shaft 
by large compressed-air locomotives. The 
cost of gathering by horses in this mine is 
as follows: 


TABLE 3. COSTS OF GATHERING BY 
HORSES 
Cost 
per 
Day Week Ton 
Nine drivers at 
~2.60 per day $93.40 $140.40 
One d@ iver at $2.70 
per day 2 40 16.20 
Total labor 3156.60 SO.0318 
Stable expense S560 0.0170 
Th rteen horses, 
$3250 deprecia- 
tion 5 vears 12.50 0.0025 
Interest, 6°; on 
$3250 4 Oy 0.0007 
~P56.45 SO .0520 
With the ten drivers, eleven work 


horses and two spares, 4918 tons of coal 
were gathered per week and hauled an 
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average distance of 900 ft., giving the 
cost per ton as stated above in detail 
and a total cost per ton-mile of 30.6c. 

The cost per ton for gathering with 
mules or horses in the mine to which Mr. 
Conner referred was as follows: 

TABLE 5. COSTS OF MULE HAULAGE 
Average distance of 


mule haul 
Drivers, 250 hr. at 


1200 ft. 








30¢ oe ea Sars $75.00 
Drivers, 398 hr. at 
| Sa eens 71.64 
Drivers, 294 hr. at 
19c.. . 55.86 
Drivers, 310 hr. at Cost per 
BOR. cars 62.00 on 
— $264.50 80.0646 
Stable boss ee 35.00 0.0086 
Blacksmith, shoe- 
ing . : 30.00 0.0074 
Feed ; . 79.20 0.0193 
Miscellaneous = sup- 
plies 8.52. 0.0043 
Depreciation, 5 
years 25.00 0.0062 
Intercst 6°, on 
$1500 : 7.50 0.0018 
Total $459.72 $0.1122 
Total cost per ton 
mile. 19. te. 


The coal gathered by the mules in this 
mine cited by Mr. Conner was hauled to 
the pit mouth, an average distance of 
2500 ft.. by an electric locomotive. 

The comparative figures for main haul- 
age in the two mines under consideration, 
one using electricity and the other com- 
pressed air, are given in Table No. 3. 
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The electric locomotive moved the coal 
an average distance of 2500 ft. and the 
compressed-air locomotive hauled it for 
an average distance of 3400 ft., so the 
costs per ton-mile, is as follows: 


2500 X 4095 
——— = 1938 ton miles 





For electricity: 
5280 
209.83 
——— = 10.83c. per ton mile 
19389 
3400 X 19,688 
—_—-——— = 12,677 ton miles 
5280 





For air: 


386.31 
-— =3.05c. per ton mile 
12,677 





CORRECTION FOR CosT OF POWER 


In explanation of the correction of Mr. 
Conner’s figure of S20 per month for 
power as given in Table 1 and increased 
to $50 in Table 4, it should be noted that 
the costs of power per ton-mile for gath- 
ering and main haulage as given in Mr. 
Conner’s paper are as follows: 


Cost for power in gathering....... $20.00 
Ton mileage as calculated from Mr. 
Conner’s paper........ Retna? 2758 
$20 .00 ’ 
— = $0 .00726 per ton mile 





For main haulage, as calculated from 
Mr. Conner’s paper: 
$20.00 


——— = 80.01082 per ton mile 
1939 





TABLE 6. 


MAIN-HAULAGE COSTS—ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND COMPRESSED-AIR 


LOCOMOTIVES 

















Hour.Ly 
Hours RATES AMOUNT Pons Cost PER ToN 
Elec- Elec- ; Klee- ' Klec- : Elec 
tric | Air : tric Air tric Air tric Alr tric Air 
locomotive runners. 277 «6.277 | 224 B05 | 62.32 84.6-1'095.10 19,687. 70.0158 0.0015 
Brakemen 346 277 20 288 69.20 80.0:}1095.10 19,687.70.0169  O.0041 
Sane epee Ps ceeds) (Naan a Saas Baie it ol aie sae Soa 
Total labor 131.52 164.6€/]4095.10 19,687.70.0822 0.0084 
Supplies Ree re oe ee 1095 10 0.0006 
tepairs aod maintenance ¢.24 25.38 1095.10 19,687. 76.G0T8 9 gape 
Other repairs and main- iol as 
tenance wie a aoe (4095 10 0.0014 
Power . 20.00 80.18 1095 10 19,687.70.0049 0.001} 
Interest on investment, I 
6% on $5,000..... i 2avOO: joned.s 1095: 10)......<. .. 0.0061 
Interest on investment, H | 
6°; On $8,650... Ff $3.25). ee SY ee” | ee 0.0022 
Depreciation eight years : 7 ies iS a ene 2S ae, | ce 0.0042 
Depreciation eight years 
on SS8650 2S re ee 19,687 .7 0.0037 
* 209 83 386.31 4095.10 19,687.70.0512 0.0197 








TABLE 4. ACTUAL COSTS CORRECTED FOR COMPARISON—COMPRESSED-AIR LOCO- 
MOTIVE AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE IN GATHERING SERVICE 




















HOURLY AMOUNT, 
Hours RATES DOLLARS | TONS Cost PER TON 
| =a | | een ee eee een 
| Elec- Elec- Elee- | Elec- Elec- | 
| tric | Air , tric Air tric | Air tric Air tric Air 
Locomotive runners... . | 553 | 553 | 224 | 224 124.43 1124 . 43)4045 . 19) 10,404,460 .0307 0.0120 
Brakemen .......<... 692 553 | 20 0) 138.40 /110.60)4045.19}] 10,404%6'0.0342 0.0106 
262.83 235.03] 045.19 10,404. 60.0649 0.0226 
‘ ' | 
Supplies... 18.42 9 4045.19) 0.0045 x 
Repairs and maintenance 1800) | 48-91645 "19 19,404.66 9945, 9.0075 
Power.... : oe : 50.00 |117.56)4045.19 10,404.60.0123 0.0113 
Interest 6°7% on $10,000 | | | 
for one month...... SO 300 toesX 1045.49) «63k ORI ese ees 
Interest 6% on $5,900 for { 
one month......... 29.50 10,404.6'...... 0.0028 
Depreciation eight years 
on $10,000. . Si eat ee ( gl eee UES ie 0.0208 
i | OS. ihre 105404 .6)......-.° 0.0047 
| | | paneer ‘otien 4045. “ 10,404.60.1193 enaeal 
| | ; 








It will be seen from these figures that 
the cost per ton-mile is 42 per cent. 
greater for the main haulage than for the 
gathering service. 

The costs of power per ton-mile for 
the same two classes of service at the 
mine that I investigated were: 


$117.56 ; 
-—=$0.0284 per ton mile 





For gathering: 
4138 
$80.18 
For main haulage: — = $0 .0063 per ton 
12677 [mile 





These figures show the cost for gather- 
ing with compressed-air locomotives to 
be 4.48 times as great as for main haul- 
age. There are many reasons why the 


cost for power per ton-mile for gather- 
ing should be much more than for main 
haulage, but none why it should be less, 
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unless a condition when all the main 
haulage is up hill and all the gathering is 
down hill might be cited as an excep- 
tion. 

In all the above figures it is the ton of 
coal moved one mile in the desired direc- 
tion that is considered. In actual service, 
the cars and the locomotive must be 
moved as well as the coal, and because 
the car and the locomotive must move 
approximately twice as far as the coal in 
order to get the empty cars back to the 
loading place, the gross ton mileage is 
nearly twice the net ton mileage for main 
haulage. For gathering work the gross 
ton mileage will be from four to six 
times the net ton mileage because in 
gathering cars from the rooms the loco- 
motive must make many movements with 
only one car or without any cars. While 
doing this work the percentage of net to 
gross tonnage is exceedingly low because 
the locomotive itself forms a large part 
of the total weight of the moving train. 

Any remaining inconsistency in the 
relative costs of main haulage and gather- 
ing service with the compressed-air loco- 
motives is readily accounted for by con- 
sidering the following adverse conditions 
of gathering as compared with main haul- 
age: Ordinarily the gathering locomotive 
has poorer track than the main-haulage 
locomotive; a greater percentage of 
curves, more frequent stops and starts, 
and a somewhat lower efficiency, because 
of handling only one car at a time instead 
of being loaded approximately up to its 
capacity. 

From the foregoing considerations it 
seems certain that Mr. Conner’s figure 
| S20 as the cost of power for the elec- 

gathering locomotive needs correc- 
tion; more especially as this locomotive 
operated two shifts per day, while the 
iin-haulage locomotive operated only 
ne shift. 

Mr. Conner’s conclusion that, as it cost 
niy 10c. per ton to gather and haul 

45 tons of coal per month with one 

comotive working two shifts, and as it 

st 16.34c. per ton to gather 4095 tons 
coal with mules and haul it 2500 ft. 
the pit mouth, there is, therefore, an 
‘vantage of not less than 4c. per ton 
gathering by electric locomotives, does 

seem to have sufficient support to 
ike it generally true. 


GATHERING LOCOMOTIVES vs. MULES 


In the mine using compressed-air haul- 
ge, coal was gathered and hauled by 
ules ‘an average distance of 900 ft. at a 
St of 5.2c. per ton and was afterward 
auled an average distance of 3400 ft. by 
ain-haulage compressed-air locomotives 
‘ @ cost of 1.97c. per ton, giving a total 
°ost for gathering and hauling of 7.17c. 
per ton, a lower figure than any that Mr. 
Conner quotes. This figure is also 
slightly lower than the results achieved 
with compressed-air gathering and main- 
naulage locomotives in sections of the 
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same mine where the gathering locomo- 
tives worked but one shift, as is shown 
by the following costs: 

Gatnering by compressed-air loco- 


mot BU etal cde andre eledacel o) evel evar ele lacs 
Main naulage 


.72¢c.a ton 
97¢. a ton 


OG OSH os ore eimai 8.69¢. a fon 


Thus it is seen that the coal was de- 
livered to the shaft bottom more cheaply 
by mules and main-haulage locomotives 
than by gathering locomotives and main- 
haulage locomotives; but in order to 
achieve these results with the mules it 
was necessary to keep the mule haul 
down to 900 ft. or less in order to enable 
the animals to gather, as they did, 41.6 
two-ton cars per mule. If the mules had 
to haul the coal an average distance of 
1200 ft., as did the gathering locomo- 
tives, and had been forced to encounter 
the adverse grades that the locomotives 
did, the cost for mule haulage would 
have been 50 per cent. greater, throw- 
ing the balance again in favor of the 
gathering locomotive. In other words, it 
was possible to obtain the good results 
that were obtained with mules in this 
mine only by working them in selected 
places under the most favorable con- 
ditions, all of which goes to show that it 
is extremely dangerous to draw general 
conclusions in regard to the relative 
economy of the various types of haulage 
unless the conditions are strictly compara- 
ble, or accurate corrections are made to 
compensate for differing conditions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writer does not believe that the 
foregoing figures in regard to the rela- 
tive cost of haulage by electricity and 
compressed air represent with any degree 
of accuracy the relative merits of the two 
systems. The much greater tonnage han- 
died by the compressed-air locomotives 
gives them a decided advantage, but there 
is a lamentable dearthof accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the relative costs of the 
various systems of haulage. Many of the 
opinions expressed in regard to relative 
economy are founded largely on preju- 
dice, with little or no basis of accurate in- 
formation, and a consideration of the 
above figures in regard to capacity and 
performance show, if they show anything, 
that the relative costs of haulage by the 
two systems depend more upon their in- 
telligent installation and handling than 
upon either type of haulage, and that 
with equal energy and experience the dif- 
ference in the cost of haulage by either 
system will appear only as small frac- 
tions of a cent. Further, they show that 
if the mule haul can be kept short and 
the grades not too steep, the mule in 


-gatheringservice is a close competitor with- 


either type of locomotive and will re- 
main so until the general advent of tke 
three- or four-ton mine car enables the 
locomotive to get more coal each time it 
makes a trip up the room. 
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Storage Battery Locomotives 


The success of the storage battery 
equipment for electric vehicles has been 
so marked that it has been applied to 
electric cars, electric locomotives, etc. 
The storage battery locomotive is de- 
signed for service where a trolley sys- 
tem cannot be installed or is not desir- 
able, and finds applications especially in 
short distance hauls at low speeds. These 
locomotives may be built to haul their 
loads or to carry them on the: platform. 


ADVANCED MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


The General Electric Company is now 
placing a storage-battery locomotive o1! 
the market. The mechanical design is in 
accordance with the most approved and 
uptodate practice. The frame consists of 
two steel I beam sides and two steel 
channel ends, carefully fitted at the joints 




















ENpbD View OF LocoMoTIVE TRUCK IM- 
PELLED BY STORAGE BATTERIES 


and held rigidly together with steel 
angles and heavy bolts. The end frames 
are faced with wood bumpers to which 
suitable coupling devices are attached. 
these latter being designed to suit the 
customer’s cars. The cast-steel pedestal 
jaws which carry the journal boxes are 
bolted to the lower web of the side 
frames. 

The cast-steel journal boxes are of 
special design and are fitted with roller 
bearings which ensure efficient mechani- 
cal transmission of power.and so effect 
economy of battery current. The weight 
of the car is supported from the journal 
boxes by two heavy coiled springs. 

Brake tension is effected by a screw 
and nut appliance, the brake spindle hav- 
ing a square thread on which travels a 
nut carrying an equalizing ‘ar which is 
attached to the brake-lever system. This 
furnishes an efficient method of braking, 
as a slight exertion only on the part of 
the operator is required and the brakes 
are automatically locked in any position 
without the use of pawls or ratchets. 
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The wheels are pressed on and se- 
curely keyed to the axles. The latter are 
made of a special grade of steel and are 
case-hardened at the journals, so that 
there is very little wear either on the rol- 
ler bearings or on the axles. 


ELECTRICAL EFFICIENCIES 


The motors used are of the automobile 
type designed to be operated by batteries 
and have characteristics that effect the 
maximum possible economy in the use of 
battery current. They have high efficiency, 
large overload capacity and practically 
sparkless commutation. The high effi- 
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manner of suspension being equivalent to 
standard railway practice. The motor 
drives the axle through double reduction 
gearing. An intermediate shaft which is 
supported in the housing of the bearing 
and cast integral with the suspension 
cradle carries the intermediate gearing. 

As _ the service required of a storage bat- 
tery locomotive is ordinarily performed 
at low speed, the use of the double reduc- 
tion gearing permits slow speeds to be 
obtained without any rheostat losses and, 
due to the large gear reduction from arm- 
ature shaft to wheel tread, high tractive 
efforts are obtained at comparatively 
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A 20-ToN LOAD OF CASTINGS CARRIED BY STORAGE-BATTERY TRUCK 


February 3, 1912 


Kentucky’s Coal Output 

An estimate of the production of com- 
mercial coal by the Kentucky mines for 
the calendar year 1911, has been given 
out by the Chief Inspector of Mines and 
Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. The estimate, which is based on 
returns that had been received up to Dec. 
24, indicates that the output for the last 
year fell about 1,550,000 tons short of 
that for the year 1910. A number of com- 
panies had not reported for the month 
of November on the date named; hence 
the output of some important companies 
for November and December is estimated. 

As indicated by the returns received, 
the output for the year was about 13,- 
170,227 tons, the production of the re- 
spective districts being about as follows: 


Western (including 1,057,000 
TONS CHLIMALCR): 6.2.65 <6 sec5 cs 6,800,276 
Southeastern (including 566,000 
TOMS: CSUIMALOG). « 5.6.0:3 50.00.00 6 4,019,545 
Northeastern (including 506,000 
CONS: CBtIMATOE) ... 0 cccccsnes 2,350,406 
13,170,227 
The total for the year 1910 was 


14,720,011 tons. The returns for 1911 in- 
dicate a loss of over 1,500,000 in the 
western district and a loss of about 235,- 
000 tons in the southeastern district, but 
a gain of about 312,000 in the northeast- 
ern region. Although the output was 
much less than for 1910, it exceeded 
the production for 1909 by 2,800,000 tons. 

There were no large disasters during 
the year, and so far as reported the total 
number of fatal accidents was less than 
for 1910 (the 50 lives lost through ex- 
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LOcoMOTIVE EQUIPPED WITH STORAGE BATTERIES; COVER PLATES 


REMOVED 


ciency is obtained by designing them with 
a small air gap and running the iron at 
low magnetic densities; by virtue of the 
latter, the speed and torque characteris- 
tics are steeper than in the case of the 
ordinary series motors, a feature which 
tends to reduce the overload which can 
be thrown on the battery. The armature 
shaft rotates in ball bearings and conse- 
quently the rriction losses are light and 
the wear of the bearing is practically neg- 
ligible. 

The motors are compactly designed, 
yet they are readily accessible for 
inspection and repairs. They are also 


dust and moisture proof and are mounted 
in acast-steel suspension cradle, one side 
of which is supported on bearings on the 
axle while the other side is spring sus- 
pended from the locomotive frame, this 


small current inputs to the motor. When 
carrying light loads these locomotives 
have speeds of from 4 to 5 miles per 
hour, while on heavy loads the speed is 
from 2 to 2'%4 miles per hour. 

The storage batteries are especially de- 
signed for the service, being very rugged 
in construction and due to the use of 
specially constructed plages, have high 
ampere hour efficiency. The battery cells 
are grouped in four or more trays and 
are mounted in an angle iron crate which 
is spring-suspended from the locomotive 
frame. 








When robbing pillars the yield may be 
increased at least 2 per cent. by the use 
of posts set 3 ft. apart, tight up against 
the coal, to protect the stump from roof 
falls. 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE COMPLETE WITH IRON 


FLoor PLATES 


plosions during the latter year being 
omitted from the comparison). 

Notwithstanding the fact that 1911 
proved rather a bad business year for the 
coal industry, the interest of investors in 
Kentucky has not flagged. The develop- 
ment of mines in the eastern coal field 
is increasing rapidly. Harlan county be- 
gan shipping commercial coal in October, 
and is expected to become an important 
producer in 1912. Letcher county will 
become a commercial producer in 1912, 
and a large output is expected from it. 
The Survey correspondence indicates 
much interest on the part of capital in the 
western coal field also. Two reports cov- 
ering a large part of this field, which 
with others have been awaiting publica- 
tion for some time, are to come from the 
press by May. 
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Causes of lowa Mine 


Coal mining in Iowa commenced in a 
very small way about the year 1840. 
There was little increase in production 
during the following years and in 1867 
the annual output had only reached 150,- 
000 tons. From that time progress in 
the coal industry was more rapid and 
in 1883 Iowa produced 4,500,000 tons 
or within 500,000 tons of the combined 
coal production for that year of West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
1910 the output of the Iowa mines 
amounted to nearly eight million tons. 

Only about one-seventh of the coal 
produced in this state is mined without 
the use of powder, and the great re- 
mainder of the output, owing to the hard- 
ness of the coal and the absence of a 
sufficiently soft clay to permit under- 
cutting, is blasted from the solid. In all 
mines producing coal in this manner the 
room-and-pillar method is used together 
with the double-entry system. 


MINES ARE GENERALLY DRY 


The mines are generally dry and many 
of them more or less dusty, but there is 
no provision either by law or through 
voluntary action on the part of the op- 
erator for the systematic artificial humid- 
ifying of dry mines. In the recent ses- 
sion of the Iowa legislature it was pro- 
vided that “The owner, operator, lessee 
or person in charge of any mine shall 
not permit the accumulation of dust up- 
on and along the roadways; and where 
the roadways are dry and dusty shall 
cause the same to be sprinkled at least 
once each week and as much oftener as 
conditions may require.” 

It is conceded, however, that the in- 
tent of this measure is to improve mine 
sanitation rather than to increase mine 
safety. The shots are prepared by the 
miners and are examined before they 
are charged, the examiners having the 
power to prohibit the charging of any 
shot they consider unsafe. The firing is 
done, generally by the examiners, at the 
end of the shift and after the miners 
have left the mine. The shots are set 
off by fuse and are fired in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Much powder is used and in the Jarger 
mines the daily consumption of a ton of 
powder is of frequent occurrence. Owing 
to the high cost of yardage and for other 
good reasons the elaborate ventilating 
methods found in many Eastern mines 
cannot be used in Iowa, but nevertheless 
the mines are now somewhat efficiently 
ventilated, although in former years their 
condition, in this respect, was often un- 
Satisfactory. This condition resulted 
mainly from bad management but per- 
haps an important cause was the entire 
absence of firedamp, which has never 
been found in any mine in this state. 





By John Verner* 








T The mines in Iowa, which 
are dry but nongaseous, 
appear to be subject to ex- 
plosions when first devel- 
oped and immune when 
further extended. The 
movement of air is retarded 
by the greater resistance of 
the lengthened passage- 
ways. This results in 
slower feeding of coal dust 
and air to the explosion 
flame, preventing propa- 
gation beyond the point of 
origin. 




















*Chariton, Iowa. 


ExPLosIONS ARE INFREQUENT 


No explosions, causing loss of life or 
great destruction of property, occurred 
in the Iowa mines prior to 1892. In 
that year, on Nov. 8, the Pekay explo- 
sion occurred, killing three miners and 
wrecking the south side of the mine. On 
Feb. 14, 1893, the explosion in the Cedar 
mine caused the death of seven persons, 
but the years 1901 and 1902 proved the 
most disastrous in this respect. In these 
two years seven explosions occurred, do- 
ing much damage in the mines affected 
and killing 27 miners. The loss of life 
would have been very much greater had 
it not been for the fact that shotfirers 
were employed in all the mines, except 
one. 

To prevent these disasters the legisla- 
ture in 1902 enacted a law requiring the 
examination by competent persons of all 
shot holes before they are charged and 
this method has proved fairly effective, 
for under its application mine explosions 
have become less frequent, those oc- 
curring since 1902 being of compara- 
tively little extent and showing a corre- 
spondingly decreased destructive force. 
During the last three years only one 
explosion occurred,.and that a small one, 
which did no material damage and caused 
no loss of life. 

A detailed description of past Iowa 
mine explosions would be of no par- 
ticular benefit at this time, but it may be 
of some value to those interested in the 
explosion problem to have a knowledge 
of the conditions in some representative 
mines before explosions made their ap- 
pearance in Iowa and about the condi- 
tions that existed in other mines, visited 
by explosions, before and after their oc- 
currence. 

Mine No. 1 was opened by the White- 
breast Coal Co. in Lucas County in 
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Explosions 


1876 and Mine No. 2 in 1880. The mines 
were dry and turned out to be large 
producers, measured by the Iowa stand- 
ard, No. 2 employing more than 400 men 
during its best years. They were opened 
by skilled and experienced miners, much 
pick work was done, powder was used 
sparingly, the shots were well prepared 
and as the squib was used to fire them, 
the holes were firmly tamped all the 
way. The shots were lighted one at a 
time in a place and the miners did their 
own firing at quitting time. 


MINERS CHANGE MINING METHODS 


In this manner the work was done for 
several years with satisfactory results 
and then a change came, first in the way 
of shot preparation and then in the 
method of firing. The miners in nar- 
row work found that by drilling the holes 
2 or 3 ft. ahead of the cut, coal cut- 
ting was made less laborious and more 
of it could be done in a given time. Of 
course, the amount of powder used was 
much increased by this practice, which 
brought with it an increase in the pro- 
duction of fine coal. 

Then to escape the unpleasant and 
somewhat dangerous task of going back 
through the powder smoke to fire their 
second or third shots, the miners gen- 
erally resorted to the use of fuse. To 
avoid cutting the latter the holes were 
tamped loosely with dry drilling dust. 
In the meantime the mines had become 
quite extensive, with the workings a con- 
siderable distance from the shafts, the 
air courses were much obstructed by 
falls and otherwise, the ventilation was 
unsatisfactory and the presence of black- 
damp became noticeable, especially on 
the returns. 

The mines remained dry and the ac- 
cumulation of dust increased to such ex- 
tent that great clouds of it were raised 
by men and mules traveling on the haul- 
age roads. Occasionally a water car, 
discharging its contents through a hole 
in the rear end, was used to wet the 
roads between the rails, but this was not 
done through any fear of a possible ex- 
plosion, but to abate somewhat and for 
a little time the existing dust nuisance. 
Such conditions existed for years and 
continued until the mines were aban- 
doned. Yet hundreds of heavily charged 
shots, tamped with dry coal dust, were 
fired daily by the miners at the end of 
the shift, in probably less than ten min- 
utes, and it is a conservative statement 
to say that fully 5 per cent. of these 
shots blew out their tamping and that 
at least another 10 per cent. were more 
or less ineffective, yet nothing occurred 
to show that there was danger in the 
presence of the great accumulations of 
dry dust. 
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A MysTErRIOUS DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OLD 
AND New MINES 


It might be said that the dust in these 
mines was not of an explosive nature 
and it would be difficult to disprove this, 
were it not for the fact that an explosion 
occurred in Mine No. 3. This mine was 
opened adjacent to No. 2, connected with 
the latter, which was still in operation 
and which in turn was connected with 
the workings of No. 1. The first ex- 
plosion in Lucas County occurred in 
No. 3, a new mine, well ventilated, 
with roomy roads and air courses 
containing little dust, and worked un- 
der the same methods that had been 
used for years with impunity in the older 
mines. This happened twelve years after 
the opening of No. 1 and after several 
million tons of coal had been produced 
from the same seam. 

The Pekay mine, located in Mahaska 
county, was opened. in 1891. A number 
of the men, who had worked for years in 
Mines 1 and 2, came to the new mine and 
brought with them the practice of blast- 
ing in use in those mines. But they soon 
discovered, as in Whitebread No. 3, that 
the practice found safe in one mine under 
apparently like conditions may be ex- 
tremely dangerous in another, for a vio- 
lent explosion occurred in the Pekay 
mine while its workings were yet with- 
in a few hundred feet of the shafts. 

| examined the mine shortly after the 
explosion and found that although several 
kegs containing powder were exploded in 
different places, the presence of coal 
dust undoubtedly was a large factor in 
extending the explosion through all the 
south side and part of the north side of 
the mine. The disaster naturally made 
the men more careful in placing their 
shots, but aside from that no other pre- 
ventive measures were taken and it ap- 
peared that their absence brought no 
harm, for several years passed and the 
mine remained apparently safe. 


A SIMILAR INCREASE IN SAFETY AT PEKAY 
MINE 


In 1899 I was assigned to the 2d Iowa 
inspection district in which the Pekay 
mine was located. I found the mine in 
an unsatisfactory condition especially 
with regard to ventilation, the air courses 
being much obstructed by falls of roof 
and otherwise throughout their entire 
length. The south workings still re- 
mained dry and dust accumulations had 
increased with the mine’s extent with no 
proviston for the systematic sprinkling 
of the dust in the dry parts of the mine. 

The ‘miners evidently had come to the 
conclusion that there was no further 
danger from explosions, for the shots 
were tamiped with dry dust and very 
rapidly fired by fuse at the end of the 
shift. I found that as many as_ five 


holes, tamped loosely with dry dust, had 
been fired almost simultaneously in one 
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room without the slightest evidence of 
bad effects. In addition to all this, blown- 
out and ineffective shots were a daily oc- 
currence. The dust contained in the mine 
seemed to have lost its power to do 
harm, for the mine was worked safely 
for years under above mentioned con- 
ditions and until it was abandoned 10 
years after the explosion. 


A New MINE AND SEVERAL EXPLOSIONS 


In 1899 and 1900 the Whitebreast Fuel 
Co. opened Mine No. 4 in Lucas county, 
a few miles west of the location of Mines 
1 and 2. The new mine was dry and 
there was some dust. Shot examiners 
passed judgment as to the safety of the 
shots prepared by the miners and fired 
those accepted after the day force had 
left the mine. But these safeguards, 
while removing the possibility of great 
loss of life, did not prevent explosions, 
for in January, 1901, a violent explo- 
sion occurred, killing the shotfirers, fol- 
lowed by another a month later of still 
greater destructiveness. In January. 1902, 
a third explosion wrecked a part of the 
mine and killed the shotfirer. 

I had charge of this mine as inspector 
and examined it carefully immediately 
after each explosion. I found that ex- 
plosion No. 1 was caused by improperly 
prepared and overcharged shots, that No. 
3 was caused the same way and that in 
No. 2 the two snots in the room where 
this explosion started, did their work 
fairly well and were not overcharged and 
that all three explosions were propagated 
and extended by the presence of dust. 

Three explosions in one year was 
plain evidence that the mine was worked 
under extremely dangerous conditions 
and that a decided change in the methods 
used was necessary for the better pro- 
tection of life and property. But there 
was no change. The miners and the mine 
management were well aware that the 
danger was due primarily to the use of 
powder but they concluded that it must 
be used or the coal left unmined. 

No sprinkling or spraying system was 
installed to keep the dust in moist con- 
dition, because it was generally realized 
that it would be of little practical value 
in rendering harmless the fresh dust at 
and near the working faces, that was 
produced daily in comparatively large 
quantities by blasting and the handling 
of the shattered coal. But there was the 
expectation that the dange® would be- 
come less threatening in the future, and 
this expectation was based upon ob- 
servation of conditions in other mines 
and the belief that increased extension of 
the mine would decrease the possibility 
of an explosion. 

Whether this faith in future events was 
fully justified or not, the fact remains 
that no further explosions occurred in 
this mine, although it continued in oper- 
ation for six years after the last explo- 
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sion and remained dry until the end, 
with dust accumulations increased in 
proportion with the mine’s extent, and 
with no perceptible decrease in the num- 
ber of blown-out or ineffective shots. 


Two OF THREE FAcTors ARE CONSTANT 


In the two mines named explosions oc- 
curred only during the first two years of 
their existence. What, then, was the 
cause of their disappearance and con- 
tinued absence during the remaining 
years of their operation? It has been 
found that only three elements are neces- 
sary in the make-up of a dust explosion 
——air, combustible dust and flame. These 
elements were present in those mines 


when the explosions in them occurred, ° 


but they were likewise present afterward, 
with no noticeable difference in the con- 
dition, quality and quantity of the dust, 
with dry coal dust used for tamping in 
the Pekay mine until the last, with the 
continued abundance of flame at shotfir- 
ing time and with no appreciable decrease 
in the number of blown-out shots. 

The only apparent difference in mine 
conditions was the constantly increasing 
distance between the live workings and 
the shafts, longer and less open air 
courses, and less satisfactory ventilation. 
At first glance it appears to be more than 
doubtful that this: difference in distance, 
etc., was a factor in preventing further 
explosions, but a careful review of the 
whole situation not only removes that 
doubt, but hrings the conviction that their 
continued absence must have been due, in 
some manner, to the change in the condi- 
tions named. 

A dust explosion in a mine is started 
and propagated through intense combus- 
tion of the available fuel, and intense 
combustion requires intense draft. Many, 
however, believe that this has no appli- 
cation in a dust explosion, and that prop- 
agation is accomplished by the flame 
Striking into the dust cloud which has 
been driven ahead of the explosion by 
the latter’s force. 't is a complicated 
theory and the assumed process appears 
unnatural. 

If the dust is driven ahead of the ex- 
plosion, the same is true of the air, and 
with dust and air receding at an equal 
ratio with the flame’s advance, it seems 
impossible to maintain sufficiently intense 
combustion to produce explosive results. 
I believe that the laws applying to a mine 
fire apply with equal force to a dust ex- 


plosion in a mine, and that intense draft, 


which is such a powerful factor in start- 
ing and spreading the former, is even 
more potential in starting and extending 
the latter, for in a mine fire such draft 
becomes a destructive agency mainly 
through chemical action, while in a dust 
explosion its power is exerted both in a 
chemical and physical way by carrying 
not only the oxygen, but also the fuel to 
feed and enlarge the explosion’s flame. 
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THE INSUCKING THEORY 


Abel says: “As the explosion orig- 
inates and as it progresses, the motion 
of the air is such that particles of coal 
dust must be whirled up into it.” Mallard 
and Le Chatelier conclude that “the prop- 
agation appears tO be effected by the 
internal movements of the air instead of 
by conductivity or radiation.” Peckham 
and Peck are more definite and declare 
“it is a draft carrying a thick cloud of 
dust that is dangerous,” and the correct- 
ness of their view is proved by the facts 
brought out in the investigation of the 
Delagua and other explosions. 

In fact, every extensive dust explosion 
has furnished good circumstantial evi- 
dence of the presence of intense draft op- 
posite to its advance, evidence that is fur- 
ther strengthened by the direct testimony 
of credible men, who were caught in ex- 
plosions, thrown to the ground by the in- 
rushing air, felt the explosion’s heat pass 
over them immediately after in an out- 
ward direction and who lived through the 
ordeal to give their experience. 

If draft is recognized as an indispensi- 
ble factor in a dust explosion, it follows 
that, with other conditions the same, the 
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character of draft facilities in a mine 
may be considered the deciding influence 
between safety and danger. All the 
Iowa explosions referred to above started 
within 1200 ft. from the shafts, and the 
entries leading from the shafts to their 
starting points were roomy, of fair height 
and clear of obstructions. Draft facilities 
were consequently good and explosions 
occurred. 

But as the workings moved further and 
furthcr from the shafts, as the entries 
and air courses increased in length and 
became obstructed in ‘various ways, draft 
facilities were impaired correspondingly 
and explosions ceased to occur. A fire 
of .a given size burning in the furnace 
in a new mine produces a certain amount 
of draft. To maintain this draft unim- 
paired as the workings of the mine are 
extended, the fire must be increased in 
proportion; with the fire kept at its orig- 
inal size, the draft decreases with the 
mine’s extent. 

Under this law the heat of certain shots 
fired in the Pekay mine and in Mine No. 
4, while these mines were yet of small 
extent, was sufficient to cause a draft 
strong enough to convey to the flame the 
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required amount of air and dust to start 
an explosion, but as the distance between 
the workings and the shafts increased, 
the same heat of like shots under other- 
wise different conditions was insufficient 
to cause a draft of adequate force to 
furnish the vital means for the produc- 
tion of explosive results. 


DRAFT AND DRAFT FACILITIES CONTROL 
EXPLOSIONS 


The established proof that draft and 
draft facilities are controlling factors 
in a dust explosion will have an important 
part in hastening the definite and final 
solution of the explosion problem. It will 
materially assist in the right adjustment 
of matters about which there is now 
uch doubt and controversy. It will fur- 
nish the explanation for the great scope 
and destructiveness in mines of the 
Marianna and Monongah type. It will 
clearly show why the presence of moisture 
cannot be depended on to stop an explo- 
sion under way and why the danger from 
dust explosions can only be successfully 
resisted through the concentration of ef- 
forts against it at their possible starting 
points. 








Coal Mine 


The Capell type of fan is used to a 
great extent in the bituminous districts 
of Pennsylvania. It is usually of smaller 
diameter than the Guibal design and op- 
erates at a correspondingly higher rota- 
tive speed. The entire fan and casing are 
constructed of steel plate and iron, and 
the incasing spiral expands more rapidly 
than in the Guibal type, thus making the 
area at the cut-off proportionately 
greater. 

In the original form of Capell fan the 
wheel had two sets of blades. The outer 
set, as in the ordinary fan, extended from 
the circumference of the inlet to the rim 
of the wheel, and curved backwards from 
the direction of rotation. The inner set, 
equal in number to the outer, extended 
inward nearly to the center of the fan 
and projected a short distance into the 
inlet opening. These projections were 
bent forward to draw the air into the 
fan and deliver it through the ports, or 
openings in a cylinder separating the two 
sets of vanes. The tips of the inner 
blades were located about halfway be- 
tween the inner ends of the outer blades. 
Fig. 2 shows the shape and position of 
the blades and the openings between the 
two sets. 


RECENT DESIGN 


In the modern form of this fan, the 
inner cylinder with ports is done away 
with. The details of a fan wheel built 
by the Capell Fan and Engineering Co. 
are illustrated in Fig. 3. The main 


Ventilating 


By W. M. Weigel * 








The Capell type of cen- 
trifugal ventilator embod- 
ies a number of distinctive 
features. This is the fourth 
article of a series dealing 
with mechanical ventilat- 
ors. 




















*\ssociate professor of mining, Venn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 


Equipment 


blades extend inward to about halfway 
between the circumference of the inlet 
and the center of the wheel and their 
inner ends project out into the fan drift 
in the form of scoops. Three short 
blades are placed between each pair of 
main: blades and, as shown, are of a 
length less than the distance from the 
circumference of the inlet to the outer 
circumference of the wheel. Their tips 
do not extend to the circumference. 

All the blades curve forward in the 
direction of rotation. A small auxiliary 
blade, called a tail wing, is introduced as 
shown in the illustration, at the back of 











Fic. 1. 12-FT. BEARD-STINE FAN, PATTON, PENN. 
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the main wing, its object being to de- 
crease the area between the outer tips 
of the blades and hence cause an in- 
crease in the velocity of the escaping air 
instead of permitting an expansion of the 
air at this point. Fig. 4 shows the out- 
lines of the wheel and casing of 
an 11 ft. x 4 ft. “double inlet” fan 
arranged for either blowing or exhaust- 
ing. Table 1 gives the results of a test 
of a 16 ft. x 8 ft. fan at the Sterling 
Mine, Fayette Co., Penn. 


MODERN STEEL PLATE FANS 


Many forms of fans have been intro- 
duced in recent years which are neither 
of the strictly Guibal nor Capell type, 
some combining distinctive features of 
both, some resembling one more than the 
other and some built upon entirely new 
lines, 

A general view of a Beard-Stine fan, 
made by S. B. Stine, Osceola Mills, 
Penn., is shown in Fig. 1; the housing 
being arranged for blowing into the mine. 
This form of fan is distinguished by the 
shape of the blades and the spiral case 
ing of the Guibal type. All parts except 


, 
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Fic. 2. CAPELL FAN 


the foundation are made entirely of steel 
or iron. Fig. 5 shows the details of a 
portion of the fan wheel. The radius of 
the inlet is a little greater than half 
the radius of the wheel. 

The steel plate blades, of which there 
are eight or ten, start at the circum- 
ference of the inlet, making an angle of 
about 30 deg. with the tangent, and curve 
forward in the direction of rotation until 
they assume a radial direction about mid- 
way in their length and continue in a 
radial line from here on to the tips. The 
blades are fastened at their center, by 
two angles, to a steel plate web which is 
secured between the two halves of the 
double conoid of cast iron that forms 
the hub. The inner corners of each blade 
are also stayed from the rim of the hub 
by means of round iron rods. This con- 
struction leaves the inlets free and un- 
obstructed. 

The blades are inclosed on the out- 
side by annular steel disks, or cheek 
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plates. The width of the blades is the 
same at both their inner and outer ends. 
This fan is always built with an inlet 
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opening on each side; the curved sur- 
faces of the hub serving to deflect the 
air currents into the blades. 
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Fic. 3. DETAILS OF CAPELL FAN WHEEL 
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These fans are in some respects similar 
to the Beard-Stine fan, notably in that 
they are always of the double-inlet center- 
draft type and the blades are supported 
by sheet-steel arms or web plates, clamped 
between two cast-iron centers, so shaped 
as to present the least possible resistance 
to the air as it enters the fan. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS FAN 
: Table No. 2 gives the results of a test 
. of a fan, built by the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has for some 
years been building large centrifugal 
ventilators, up to 35 ft. in diameter. 


The sides of the fan are inclosed from 
the periphery of the intake to the peri- 
phery at the blade tips, with the idea of 
preventing loss of air due to clearance 
between the fan and the casing and also 
of securing a rigid form of construc- 
tion. The casing is usually of steel plate, 
reinforced by angle iron. 











TABLE 1. 





TEST OF CAPELL FAN AT STERLING MINE. 
CONNECTED TO 
Test MapE Oct. 13, 1907. 


A 20x20-IN. 


Cc. C. GC. CO., FAYETTE COUNTY, PENN. 
HARRISBURG ENGINE. 


Tests DirREcTED BY J. P. CLARKE, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


SIZE OF FAN 16x8 FT. DIRECT 
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Fic. 5. DETAILS OF BEARD-STINE FAN 


TABLE 2, TEST OF 28 FT. FAN, “HENRY COLLIERY,” L. V. C. CO., WILKES BARRE, PA. 








speed, W.G., Quantity, Horsepower Barometer, Temp. 
.p.m. Inches Cu.Ft on Air I.Hp. Efficiency Inches Fahr. 
i 25 0.4 150,000 9. 454 15.45 61.19 29.36 48 
30 r.2 292,000 55.214 93.72 58.90 29.36 48 
s re) oO 476,000 - 225.020 317.80 70.80 29.37 50 
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PM in eter total area, 241 sq.ft. 







iall _ The efficiencies given above are the combined efficiencies of the engine and the fan, which mater- 
0 owers, the result at these speeds below the normal working speed (75 r.p.m.) because of the 
fer ease d friction ratio. Assuming 90% engine efficiency at 75 r.p.m. the power delivered to the 
én Was 286 hp., making the efficiency of the fan alone at this speed 78.67 per cent. 
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Altogether one hundred and ninety- 
three grievances have been presented. 
Two are now pending, and one lapsed 
without any decision. The time required 
to reach decisions in the remaining one 
hundred and ninety is shown as follows: 

Decided on the same day as presented, 
3; decided in less than one month, 24; 
decided in between one and two months, 
46; decided in between two and three 
months, 17; decided in between three and 
four months, 17; decided in between four 
and five months, 11; decided in between 
five and six months, 9; decided in be- 
tween six and seven months, 11; decided 
in between seven and eight months, 9; 
decided in between eight and nine 
months, 3; decided in between nine and 
ten months, 9; decided in between ten 
and eleven months, 4; decided in be- 
tween eleven months and a year, 6; cases 
not decided within a year, 21. 

As all decisions of the Board are re- 
troactive, postponements cannot mean a 
money loss to the mine-worker. If it is 
decided that he is entitled to higher rates 
for certain work, he receives back pay 
from the day on which his grievance was 
filed. 
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United Mine Workers’ Convention 


A SOCIALIST VICTORY 


Socialists in the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America won a 
decided victory when they succeeded by 
a large majority in amending the consti- 
tution of the organization to permit it to 
indorse the Socialist party. The clause 
in the constitution forbidding the miners 
to take any political stand was stricken 
out by the amendment that was adopted 
Jan, 22. 

The convention already had gone on 
record as favoring government ownership 
of all industries, but a resolution indors- 
ing the Socialist party as the party of the 
working classes was voted down as being 
contrary to the constitution and a substi- 
tute declaring the ‘‘miners should unite 
on the political as well as industrial 
field,” was adopted. 

The preamble to the constitution also 
was amended to read that the miners are 
entitled to “full value of their toil,” in- 
stead of to “an equitable share.” 
BiENNIAL ELECTIONS AND CONVENTIONS 

Alarmed by the constantly increasing 
expense of conducting the affairs of the 
mine workers, leaders of the organization 
pressed to passage a constitutional amend- 
ment that officers shall be elected every 
two years instead of every year after 
1912. 

Elections have cost the miners 5200,000 
each in recent years, according to the 
announcement of the constitution com- 
mittee. This committee recommended 
also that the national conventions be held 
biennially. The conventions are held at 
an expense of 57000 per day and seldom 
are of less than three weeks’ duration. 

Former President Thomas L. Lewis 
attempted to have the question of bien- 
nial election submitted to a referendum 
vote, but failed by a vote of 418 to 376. 

WAGE SCALES APPROVED 

Demands for wage increases of 10c. 
a ton for bituminous coal and 20 per cent. 
for anthracite coal were indorsed by the 
convention. Representatives of the bitu- 
minous miners arranged to present their 
proposed new wage contract to the opera- 
tors of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, Jan. 25. 
The joint conference of the anthracite 
miners and operators will be held in New 
York, Feb. 27. 

The principal provisions of the draft of 
a new contract for the bituminous miners, 
submitted to the convention by its scale 
committee, were approved without change. 
They are: 


Flat 10c. a ton increase in wages for 


pick and machine mined coal, run-of- 
mine basis. 

Twenty per cent. increase for day 
labor. 

Working day of seven hours “at the 


working place.” 


Special Correspondence 








The miners have indorsed 
Socialism and repudiated 
the National Civic Federa- 
tion by constitutional 
amendment. Future na- 
tional elections and con- 
ventions are to be held bi- 
ennially. Wage contracts 
were approved as presented 
by committees. 




















Five hours to constitute work duy on 
Saturday. 

Wage contract for period of two years, 
beginning Apr. 1, 1912. 


In regard to the anthracite field, a 
recommendation that the demands of the 
tridistrict convention, held at Pottsville, 
Penn., Oct. 31, 1911, be made a part cf 
the demands of the convention was 
passed. The demands of the anthracite 
district, in brief, follow: 


A one-Vear contract. 

\ workday of not 
hours. 

A 20 per cent. increase 
those awarded in 19038. 

A minimum $3.50 a for 
miners, and $2.75 a day for laborers en- 
vaged in construction work. 

Coal to be mined and paid for by the 
ton of 2240 lb., wherever practicable. 


more than eight 


of wawes over 


scale of day 


ELECTION FRAUD 


Investigation of fraud in an election of 
national officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America is to be made by 
the executive board of the organization. 

After the report of the committee on 
officers’ reports had been made to the 
miners’ convention, stating that “the per- 
son guilty of having stolen” the votes of 
40 local unions of Illinois, cast in the 
election of 1910, had not been identified, 
a resolution was adopted instructing the 
executive board to make inquiry “with 
the purpose of uncovering the thief.” 

Bituminous-coal operators and miners 
of the “central competitive field,’ com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, arranged to meet in a 
wage conference, Jan. 26. This confer- 
ence was to have been held Jan. 25, and 
no reason for the p@stponement was 
forthcoming from President White. It 
was announced that the three original 
states to the agreement—-Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana—will caucus together. 
and that Illinois and West Virginia would 
not be permitted to enter these caucuses, 
although these two states would not be 
barred from participating in the discus- 
sions of the conference. It is understood 
that if a wage contract is negotiated it 


will be accepted as standard in the other 
bituminous districts. 
JOINT SCALE CONFERENCE 

A “courtesy” victory was won by the 
miners at the first day’s session of the 
joint conference of operators and miners, 
when it was agreed to permit the execu- 
tive officials of the miners to attend the 
sessions. 

Great interest was manifested, because 
it was the first time since 1906 that the 
central states were represented, thus pre- 
senting a united front to the equally solid 
array of the miners’ delegation. 

It was not until the afternoon session 
that the joint conference formally organ- 
ized by electing J. C. Kolsen, president of 
the Indiana Bituminous Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, chairman; Edwin Perry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the miners’ organiza- 
tion, secretary, with C. E. Scroggs, of the 
Illinois association, associate secretary. 

President John P. White, of the miners, 
read the demands as they had been rati- 
fied by the convention, and these were 
not discussed. After the adjournment of 
the conference the operators of the four 
states met separately and re-wrote the 
miners’ scale demands. The result was a 
parallel of the miners’ document, and its 
provisions, in part, read as follows: 

All coal be paid for on the 
mine-run basis as preferred. 

A flat 10e. per ton decrease, dead work 
to be paid for at a corresponding de- 
crease. 

A uniform day of 
working place. 

Fight hours to constitute a day's wo 
on Saturday. 

This contract shall be entered inte fo 
a period of four years. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The charge by john Mitchell, forme: 
president of the United Mine Workers. 
that the resolution demanding he resig: 
from the Civic Federation, or leave th 
union, was adopted by a convention the 
was packed against him, was met by t! 
national convention of miners with a 
amendment to the constitution prohibi' 
ing members of the union from bei: 
members of the Civic Federation. T! 
amendment was adopted almost witho: 
discussion. 

Under the constitution as amended. 
mine worker cannot be affiliated with t! 
federation in any way whatever. I 
amendment reads as follows: “Mi: 
managers, top foremen, operators, com 
missioners, and persons engaged in t 
sale of intoxicating liquors, or memb< 
of the Civic Federation, shall not 
eligible to membership.” 

Delegates from West Virginia, A’ 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky met 
formulate a request for the miners’ 0'- 
ganization to take steps to extend 
union in these states. 
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the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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Equitable ‘Taxation 


. The people of Scranton have for many 
years endeavored to find a satisfactory 
solution for the perils and loss of capital 
resulting from the instability of. the 
foundations under their city. The means 


suggested for protection have been a 
matter of interest to every coal-mining 


man, east and west, and especially in the 
anthracite region. It appears that the 
Board of Trade and its energetic secre- 
tary, M. K. Edgar, and perhaps the oper- 
ators also, who are busily engaged in 
knocking out the props below the city, 
have concluded that all the anthracite 
operators are interested now to such a 
considerable extent that they should sup- 
ply the funds so badly needed for the 
city’s welfare. 

At a meeting of the Scranton Board of 
Trade, January 15, a committee reported 
that the coal mined should be taxed to 
create a fund for safeguarding the sur- 
face against settling. This report was 
adopted and President H. C. Reynolds 
will appoint a committee of 15 to act ia 
conjunction with the taxation and legis- 
lation committee in devising a law to be 
presented at the next meeting of the leg- 
islature. 

The heads of the big coal companies 
as well as the independent operators 
in all parts of the state will be consulted 
by the committee, and it is intended to 
hold a convention in Scranton some time 
during the summer, at which the various 
cities and counties in the coal belt will 
be represented and to which the coal 
companies will be invited to send dele- 
gates. 

Without awaiting the result of this 
conference, whereat the delegations will 
receive the alluring hospitalities of the 
business men of Scranton, we venture to 
forecast that there will be no result but 
disappointment and abdominal repletion 
as an outcome of the meeting, because 
many coal companies in the anthracite 
region are not in like difficulties to those 
working near Scranton, and even if they 
are, their obligations of surface support 
are not equal. 





It is a safe assumption that those who 
are mining coal which jeopardizes only 
their own property or which lies too deep 
to create apprehension of surface de- 
struction will not favor the imposition of 
such a tax. Nor will those companies 
favor it who own the houses jeopardized 
or who operate where the houses they 
must support are relatively cheap, be- 
cause if the tax is to be adequate for such 
universal support, then it is sure to be 
excessively burdensome. Nor again will 
operators who have been careful to ob- 
tain leases and coal ownerships which 
are free or even noncommittal as regards 
surface support, be likely to range them- 
selves side by side with those who have 
agreed to leave large pillars. 

It is the embarrassed man who first 
suggests “we will all have one purse,” 
and we have it on good authority that 
of such a one we should beware. The 
law maxim that the buyer should take 
care of himself is a maxim founded on 
medieval standards of right. It may need 
modification as far as the seller is con- 
cerned, but we are sure that the maxim 
should apply as regards third parties. If 
the buyer does not guard himself by buy- 
ing only such coal as is situated in 
places where dwellings are not 
to be built, or where the coal is deep, 
he is to blame. 


likely 


If he does not secure 
surface as well as coal, or does not have 
a clause making the destruction of the 
surface his proper privilege, then the re- 
the bill. 


Some Scranton operators would lay that 


grets are his; he must foot 


burden of the negligent, in equal part on 
the back of the prudent buyer of an ad- 
jacent property who has laid out his 
“good money” for his own protection. 

The same argument applies to a level 
tax on coal for the protection of the 
There is little doubt but what the 
operator with gas and bad roof and a 
dust potent for mischief, would not hesi- 
tate to advocate the spread of risks over 
the whole industry by an indemnity fund ° 
continually replenished by a tax on coal. 
But such a provision would be manifest- 
ly as unfair as it would be to force the 
use of safety lamps where gas is un- 


miner. 





known; or to compel water cars in mines 
where the workings are naturally satu- 
rated. 

When a coal property is bought, the 
proneness to accidents goes with it. it 
would be wrong to put as great a tax on 
a mine working a seam exposed to the 
surface on all sides, as is placed on a 
mine working a deeply sunk bed. The 
gas, dust and roof conditions are all dif- 
ferent and a well conducted mine in the 
latter case might be less safe than a 
badly managed mine in the former. 








The Case Against the Canary 


The physiological data regarding ani- 
mals of every kind is steadily growing, 
but is still incomplete. If we are not 
mistaken, the blood content, the amount 
of hemoglobin it contains, the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the expired air, tlic 
number of complete breaths per min- 
ute and the volumes of normal respira- 
tion and of residual air, have not yet, 
been investigated for the more impor- 
tant forms of animal life. 

But Miss Florence Buchanan has con- 
tributed to our knowledge, many interest- 
ing facts concerning respiration and pulse 
beats, and from these, some estimates 
may be formed as to the relative resis- 
tance of animal life to such gases as 
saturate the blood to the exclusion of 
oxygen. From them we may discover 
whether there is not some animal which 
will have a more suitable resistance to 
carbon monoxide than the extremely sen- 
sitive canary. 

It is a conclusion borne out by meas- 
urements, that other conditions being 
equal, the amount of heat demanded by 
any animal which maintains an even 
temperature depends on three causes, the 
temperature it maintains, the covering by 
which it is protected and the size of the 
animal. A large animal needs to gen- 
erate less heat in proportion to its bulk 
than does a small one because it ex- 
poses a smaller surface to the air for 
each unit of weight. 

It consequently “burns” less carbon, if 
that expression be permissible in describ- 
ing a flameless combustion. The product 
of this combustion is carbon dioxide, 


which passes off with the breath. Miss 
Buchanan shows that a canary weighs 
20 grams and makes 11.7 grams of car- 
bon dioxide per hour for each kilogram 
of its weight. 


A guinea pig weighs 300 
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to 500 grams and delivers 1.8 grams of 
dioxide, whereas a man weighing 20,000 
to 100,000 grams emits only 0.6 grams of 
the same gas in one hour, for each kilo- 
gram the scales register. It is easy to 
see that the canary must inhale a larger 
quantity of air though whether the pro- 
portion to that intaken by man is in the 
ratio of 11.7 to 0.6 per kilogram of their 
respective weights we cannot say be- 
cause we are not informed as to the pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide in the expired 
gases. 

Miss Buchanan somewhat tantalizingly 
evades the points which are most in- 
teresting to us. Instead of blood con- 
tent, she gives us two data both less con- 
clusive, but both highly suggestive. The 
canary has a heart which is 1.04 per cent. 
of the whole body weight. The guinea 
pig’s heart percentage is only 0.40; the 
percentage for man is 0.59. 

While there is this small difference in 
the proportionate heart sizes, there is a 
large and important difference in the 
rapidities of pulse heat. The canary’s 
pulse beats 1000 times per minute, the 
guinea pig’s frequency of pulsation is 
300 while the ebb and flow of blood in 
man occurs only 70 times per minute. 

If hemoglobin in an animal is propor- 
tional to blood content, and blood con- 
tent, proportional to weight, and more- 
over, if the proportional saturation of 
the blood is equal to the product of the 
size of the pump actuating that blood 
multiplied by the number of strokes, 
then it is clear that the canary, guinea 
pig and man will absorb roughly in pro- 
portion to 25, 3 and 1, if the arterial 
system is presented with an equal quan- 
tity of gas through its recognized vehi- 
cles—the lungs. It is not permissible, 
however, to accept any such conclusion 
offhand. But it is interesting to note 
how closely these ratios parallel those 
of expired carbon dioxide. 

To what conclusions does this argu- 
ment lead? Perhaps to this, that an 
animal approaching a guinea pig in size 
and pulse-rate is the best agimal to use 
for protective purposes in mine-rescue 
work. Such an animal would give a 
factor of safety of 3 provided that it 
were active in a like degree to man. It 
might be suggested tentatively then that 
the red squirrel, a hardy, active, perch- 
ing, light and readily acquired mammal is 
to be preferred to the canary because 
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while equally available in every way, it 
may in all probability have a more de- 
sirable resistance to blood saturation. 

There will be many who will say that 
a factor of safety of 3 is inadequate, that 
a man who hurriedly climbs over falls 
and under dislodged rock, who carries 
loads and does many kinds of work, 
will breathe so heavily that he will need 
a larger factor for protection. More- 
over he not only has to go in, but to 
come out, and his return will reduce the 
margin of safety to much smaller limits. 
There is some justice in such a con- 
tention, but it is to be hoped that a safety 
factor much nearer 3 than 25 will be 
ultimately adopted especially for those 
whose return is easy, who, while long 
in advancing can retrace their steps in a 
relatively short time. 

It must be remembered that rescue 
work is not ‘like other work; it is an 
heroic form of labor and nearly all rescue 
men will refuse to listen to a warning 
which simply declares that the atmos- 
phere is so unhealthy that if inhaled for 
a few hours it will cause nausea, drowsi- 
ness and headache. 








Comminution of Dust 

Herr Belger at a meeting of the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Me- 
chanical Engineers, on Dec. 9, 1911, 
started a new mode of attack on humidi- 
fication. The conclusions he draws are 
interesting, if true, but it is pertinent to 
point out that the experimenter omitted 
to submit his specks of dust to the action 
of dry as well as to that of moist air. As 
physiologists and psychologists would ex- 
press it, he provided no “control.” He 
might then: have discovered that disinte- 
gration was at least as rapid in dessi- 
cating air as in air which maintains the 
moisture of the coal. 

Three specks of coal dust, the biggest 
not exceeding ;}, th of an inch, and the 
smallest one-fifth as large, were kept at 
an even temperature of 88° F. in moist 
air. In a week the three specks had be- 
come eleven, and after two weeks these 
had become so comminuted they could not 
easily be counted. Herr Belger suggests 
that the practice of watering mines might 
result in such excessive comminution as 
to increase the dangers it was sought to 
avoid. It might be added, however, that 
in all probability dust, as it ages, may not 
only become finer, but also at the same 
time grow less readily combustible, 
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Sealing off a Mine Fire 


[In the Jan. 20 issue of COAL AGE, 
the editorial foreword called attention to 
the importance of having in mind a pre- 
determined plan for immediate use in 
case of a serious mine fire. An invita- 
tion was extended readers to discuss the 
question, and the response has been 
gratifying. The general problem pre- 
sented for consideration deals with a 
fire that has gotten beyond control, and 
that is located at the face of a pair of 
entries. The principal question is: Shall 
the first brattice be placed on the intake 
airway, or on the return side of the fire? 
The replies received are interesting and 
should result in bringing about a better 
understanding of the subject. Some of 
the letters from our readers follow, and 
all others who have not yet contributed 
an opinion are invited to do so.—EpIToR] 


Letter No. 1—I have had considerable 
experience in mine fires, and have only 
found it necessary in one or two cases 
to shut them off. 

I close the intake first. This gives us a 
better opportunity to close the return. By 
closing the return airway first, the smoke 
is forced into the intake and fills it so 
completely that you cannot get so close 
to the fire on the intake side. 

Of course, it is wise, if you have 
plenty of help, to work at both intake and 
return and try and close them as near 
simultaneously as possible, although it is 
not always practicable to do so. How- 
ever, I have always found that one must 
be governed by circumstances under any 
and all conditions in fighting mine fires. 

JOHN H. JONES. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—In regard to the best 
method of sealing off a mine fire that has 
gotten beyond control, I desire to say 
that, as a general proposition, I would 
certainly put the first stopping on the in- 
take side of the trouble. My reasons 
are: (1) This is the coolest and easiest 
place to work; (2) in most cases it would 
be quite impossible to put the stopping 
on the return side first. ; 

After placing the first wall on the in- 
take side, then by properly conducting 
the air, there should be no serious 
trouble in building a stopping on the re- 
turn side. 

Epw. H. Coxe, 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Letter No. 3—Referring to your ques- 
tion in CoAL AGE concerning fires in a 


mine, will say that I most heartily agree 
with the No. 4 superintendent and the 
No. 7 fireboss. My opinion is that the 
first stopping should be placed on the 
return airway. After such a wall has 
been erected on the return side of the 
trouble, the men would experience little 
difficulty in building a tight brattice on 
the intake, thus shutting off the fire. 

W. H. CHURMLEY. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Letter No. 4—I have just been read- 
ing your editorial foreword concerning 
mine fires and desire to say I would 
have proceeded as follows: In the first 
place, if I had thought there was danger 
of the flames getting beyond control, I 
wouid have sent word through the mine 
for all-the men, except those required 
for the work of extinguishing the fire, 
to hurry immediately to the surface. 

At the same time, I would have start- 
ed (working from the intake side) to 
remove the stopping in the crosscut next 
outside of the one where the fire was lo- 
cated, if it was possible to get close. 
If not, I would remove the brattice in one 
of the crosscuts as near to the fire as 
I could get, working always on the in- 
take side. I would do this in order to 
short-circuit the air and thus keep it from 
feeding the flame. 

With the material thus removed, I 
would build a stopping on the intake en- 
try. My reason for putting the stopping 
on the intake first is that the men would 
be working in fresh air. 

A stopping can be removed much 
more quickly than one can be built; it is 
also a fact that by tearing out the stop- 
ping in the crosscut, the air current 
would be cut off the fire in much less 
time. 

If there were other workings, espe- 
cially places generating gas on the same 
split of air, I would endeavor to cut those 
workings off the split; that is, if they 
were located on the intake side of the 
fire. 

GeorcE D. Evans. 

Pottsville, Penn. 


Letter No. 5—Concerning the question 
asked in CoAL AGE of Jan. 20, 1912, in 
the last paragraph on page 470, relat- 
ing to the difference in judgment used 
by the two sets of officials, resulting in 
exactly opposite opinions as to the 
proper plan of attack, I would not con- 
sider it possible to prescribe a general 
method, which would work out with anv 
degree of accuracy for all mine fires. 





It is true we have rescue helmets for 
work in all kinds of noxious gasses, but 
I venture to say not more than 5 per 
cent. of the bituminous mines have: such 
appliances at the mine. A method of at- 
tack where helmets were immediately 
available, might work out with satis- 
factory results, while if the same meth- 
ods were resorted to without helmets, 
it would certainly result in loss of life 
to the fire fighters. 

If all mines were alike as to thick- 
ness of the seam, character of coal, roof 
and floor, condition as to wetness cr 
dryness, the amount of inflammable 
gases generated, and the amount of iir 
that could be circulated, then with equal 
appliances, a general method might be 
applicable in all cases; however, when 
conditions vary as widely as they do, it 
would be unwise to prescribe a hard- 
and-fast rule for general practice. 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRE AND POSITION 
OF STOPPINGS 


Fighting a fire without helmets should 
invariably be commenced from the in- 
take or “fresh air’ end, and if in the 
judgment of the fighters, a stopping 
should be erected in the air course or re- 
turn, temporary means must be provided, 
so the men employed in erecting the 
stopping can be given fresh air; such an 
arrangement is shown in the accompanv- 
ing sketch. It must be understood that 
in fighting a fire by the direct method, 
we should invariably do so from the 
intake end, and the method of procedure 
in the foregoing case would differ from 
the plan pursued in sealing off a fire that 
could not be conquered by the direct 
method. 

In sealing off this fire, or isolating it, 
the brattice in the return, marked A, 
should be built first, and when com- 
pleted, the brattice marked B shouid be 
erected. This would avoid the possibility 
of an explosion, which would certainly 
occur if brattice B were built first. As 
soon as the stopping B is erected, the 
supply of fresh air to the fire will be cut 
off. A large amount of gas will be 
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driven off by the heat which will ex- 
pand the air, and the expanded air and 
gas will force itself over the fire, and an 
explosion will occur. 

If brattice A is built first, an explosion 
cannot result, because the space between 
brattice A and the fire is filled with the 
products of combustion, or burnt gases, 
and this inexplosive mixture fills the 
space, backs over the fire, and returns 
to where brattice B should be built; 
also, while this building is going on, 
perfect safety lamps should be used, so 
that an explosion cannot occur. In my 
opinion, the No. 4 superintendent and 
the No. 7 fireboss were right in their 
judgment. 


Johnstown, Penn. R. Z. VIRGIN. 


Letter No. 6—I have had considerable 
experience with mine fires, but I do not 
feel that it is a safe plan to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule as to how a person 
should proceed under all conditions. The 
method I have always adopted where it 
was necessary to seal off a mine fire, and 
where two stoppings were required, was 
to build both stoppings at the same time. 

By this method the air current is cut off 
from the fire completely, there is no un- 
necessary delay and the danger from any 
accumulation and consequent explosion 
of firedamp is reduced to a minimum. 
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A Cast WHERE THE STOPPINGS WERE 
BUILT IN A FAULT 


The accompanying sketch shows the 
position of a fire we had to stop off some 
time ago. The trouble occurred at the 
face of the third north entry, and ex- 
tended out to the main east entry. When 
I was called to the scene, it was utterly 
impossible to approach the fire, because 
of the intense heat and large falls of 
roof, 

We decided to seal off the trouble, and 
the place selected for the stoppings was 
in the fault shown in the sketch. A 
temporary wall was built in each entrv 
with brattice lumber and soft clay, both 
stoppings being erected at the same time; 
immediately after these temporary brat- 
tices were built in, permanent walls of 
brick and cement were erected just out- 
side the temporary stoppings. 

Now, I may state that the north and 
east entries generated CH, and a few 
days previous to my going to attend to this 
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fire, an explosion occurred at that same 
point, killing one man and seriously in- 
juring another. These were the only two 
miners present in that part of the work- 
ings at that time. 

My method of dealing with other fires 
has always been along lines similar to the 
plan outlined above. So far, I have had 
no occasion to change my ideas, and up 
to the present no serious accidents have 
resulted. 

Canton, III. P. HOGAN. 


Letter No. 7—-Relative to the proper 
placing of stoppings when it is found 
necessary to seal off a mine fire that has 
gotten beyond control, I would say that, 
based on personal experience, if the mine 
is gaseous, stoppings should be erected 
simultaneously in the intake and return 
airways, if this be possible. From my 
personal experience with several mine 
fires, I do not think it admissible to lay 
down a positive rule that disregards local 
conditions. Each fire must be handled 
with full consideration of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Et! T. CoNNER. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


Letter No. 8~-Concerning the treat- 
ment of a mine fire that has gotten be- 
yond control, I would suggest that if the 
fire is located at the face of a pair of 
entries, the trouble must be attacked from 
its intake side. I feel sure it would be 
impossible to approach it in any other 
way. I therefore agree with the super- 
intendent and foremen at No. 7. 

Anglin, Ky. NoAH BURTON. 


Letter No. 9—Concerning the discus- 
sion of mine fires. and the best way io 
extinguish them, I want to say that the 
stopping on the intake airway, in my 
opinion, should be placed first. In a 
great measure, if not altogether, this 
cuts off the supply of oxygen that gives 
life to the fire. 

The second stopping should, of course, 
be placed on the return side of the fire, 
and this should be done as quickly as 
possible to prevent any leakage of gas. 
If there is any other access to the fire, 
such points of entrance should be like- 
wise walled off. It is always best to have 
the stoppings as near to the fire as possi- 
ble. 

Whenever such a plan can be followed, 
it is well to erect both stoppings at the 
same time. This latter method is the 
ideal one for sealing off a bad mine fire. 

Republic, Ala. Co ava 


Letter No. 10—Nothing is more import- 
ant than quick action and proper treat- 
ment in the case of a bad mine fire. Men 
are endangered and property as well. 

My plan of action would be to break 
dewn the stopping in the first crosscut, 
just outside the fire. Then I would build 
a brattice on the return airway, just be- 
vond the crosscut, in which the brattice 
had been torn out. Next, I would use a 
canvas hrattice to carry a current of air 
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up the intake and as near to the fire 
as possible. I would then use fire extin- 
guishers, if such were available. If oxy- 
gen helmets were handy, of course we 
could approach still nearer to the seat of 
trouble, and the split of air would not 
have to be carried so far up the intake 
entry. 

If it became necessary to flood the fire, 
I would build a stout wall on the re- 
turn side, and let a pipe project through 
the stopping so that the steam might 
escape. A wall would also have to be 
built on the intake side and both these 
stoppings should be of brick or con- 
crete. 

I certainly agree with the No. 4 su- 
perintendent and the No. 7 fireboss. To 
explain why, let me cite a simple case: 
Suppose we have a fire in the kitchen 
stove; then assume a man is at the end 
of the pipe or top of the chimney; if 
you shut the draft off, your pipe still 
feeds smoke. It is, therefore, necessarv 
to close the pipe as well as the doors. 
and the fire will die out; the man at the 
end of the pipe would be safe. If only 
the draft were cut off, or the fresh air 
shut off first, the pipe would smoke and 
the man would perish. 

Red Ash, Va. A. T. WADE. 


Letter No. 11—As to whether I would 
place my first stopping on the intake or 
on the return side should I desire to 
seal off a mine fire, will say that my 
plan of action would depend entirely on 
physical conditions and circumstances in 
connection therewith. I have known it 
to be done in both ways with more «r 
less success. 

The general practice seers to be to 
close the outlet first, having in mind the 
construction by brattice or otherwise of 
a separate return on the intake to a 
point as near the fire as possible. My 
practice in combating mine fires is to 
use the direct method and with prompt 
action and proper appliances I have 
never seen a failure. 

GENERAL MANAGER. 

Scranton, Penn. 


Letter No. 12—I think the No. 4 su- 
perintendent and the No. 7 fireboss were 
right in wanting to place the first stop- 
ping on the return side of the fire. This 
plan prevents the smoke and fumes froin 
traveling to other parts of the mine. If 
you build the first stopping on the in- 
take side of a fire, and you have no he!- 
mets available, it is then impossible to 
build a wall on the return airway, be- 
cause of the smoke and fumes that you 
encounter. 

If I should meet with a fire similar 
to the one described in CoAL AGE last 
week, I would build both of the stop- 
pings at the same time, erecting the brat- 
tices by building from the bottom up. 

Bosworth, Ky. DAvID WATKINS. 


Letter No. 13—I would advise placing 
the first brattice on the intake. The su- 
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perintendent and foreman at No. 7 mine 
were right. 
GEORGE S. BARROWMAN. 

Eldorado, III. 

Letter No. 14—In discussing the best 
method of dealing with a mine fire, I 
‘desire to say that if local conditions are 
eliminated, there arises room for con- 
siderable discussion. It has been my ex- 
perience to contend with but two fires 
and my training in this line, therefore, 
has been necessarily limited. In one 
of the fires referred to, we had no time 


‘to build stoppings and there was only: 


enough time for us to effect a safe es- 
cape. The second fire was extinguished 
with water. 

However, should I encounter a fire, 
such as was described in CoAL AGE, and 
if I had no one with me whose exper- 
ience in dealing with the problem was 
greater than my own, I would construct 
the stoppings on the intake and on the 
return simultaneously. My plan wouid 
be to do the work in the following wav: 

First, I» would select a crosscut as 
near to the fire as possible and I wou'd 
then have the men open this crosscut, 
short-circuiting the air, and in this way, 
partially cutting off a supply of oxygea 
from the fire. This, I believe, wouid 
also give the workmen ventilation in the 
intake and return. If conditions were 
such as to prevent building both stop- 
pings simultaneously, I would attempt 
to construct the first stopping on the in- 
take, short-circuiting the air at a point 
near the location of the stopping. I be- 
lieve, however, that local conditions 
would have to govern the method of 
procedure. G. M. SHOEMAKER. 

Pennington Gap, Va. 

Letter No. 15—In all our experiences 
in sealing off mine fires, we have closed 
the intake side of the fire first. 

DOUGLAS BUNTING. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Letter No. 16—As to the best method 
of sealing off a mine fire that has gotten 
beyond control, assuming, of course, as 
specified, that all local conditions be dis- 
regarded, the answer to this question, in 
my opinion, would be to build the first 
stopping on the intake side of the fire, as 
the stoppage of the air current passing 
over the fire would reducé the amount of 
the products of combustion in the re- 
turn and give a better opportunity for 
the building of the second stopping. This 
procedure would be reversed in the case 
of workings giving off a large amount of 
explosive gas, in which case the return 
stopping should be built first to minimize 
the danger of accumulations of gas and 
explosions at the seat of the fire; in this 
case the intake air current should be 
utilized to dilute the gases given off and 
the stopping built in the return, despite 
the difficulties which would be encoun- 
tered from the vitiated air from the fire. 
In modern colliery practice, with re- 
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versible fans, or where the ventilation is 
so planned that the air current may be 
reversed at the location of the fire, the 
first stopping would properly be built 
on the intake side, the current then re- 
versed and the second stopping built in 
good air. 

In every case, in practice, local 
conditions will necessarily govern, and 
the location of stoppings cannot fol- 
low any general rule, but ‘must be 
determined on the ground; the ex- 
tent of the fire, character of work- 
ings, amount of water supply, presence 
or absence of gas in quantity, amount of 
timber affected by the fire, proximity of 
other danger points and facilities at hand 
for fire fighting, such as chemical ex- 
tinguishers, oxygen helmets and the like, 
will necessarily have a_preponderating 
influence in the decision of the question. 

R. V. Norris. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Letter No. 17—In discussion of the ar- 
ticle on mine fires on the first page of 
Coat AGE, Jan. 20, I wish to state that I 
do not believe it possible to prescribe in 
general whether a fire at the face of a 
pair of entries should be sealed off, first 
on the intake, or first on the return side, 
because local conditions and _ facilities 
canncet be disregarded. The only general 
rule to be followed in sealing off a mine 
fire is to cut off the supply of air as 
quickly as possible, with due regard to 
safety. 

To take the case cited (see accompany- 
ing sketch’, we are confronted with the 
following conditions: 

1. We are in a mine which generates 
gas, but is not considered dangerous, 
and therefore is the most dangerous kind 
of a gaseous mine. 

2. The mine is ventilated by the pres- 
sure system. 

3. The fire is at the point indicated 
on the sketch. 
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SHOWING PLAN WHERE First STOPPING 

Is PLACED IN RETURN 


It is assumed that rescue helmets are 
available to enable work being carried on 
in smoke, ete. With the above conditions 
before me, I would place the first stop- 
ping at the point 2 in the return airway. 

The fire has been burning for some 
time without causing an explosion, with 
the conditions of ventilation and pressure 
as found. If we alter these conditions by 
building the first stopping at a point }, 
in the intake airway, we will increase the 
chance, and in fact make conditions most 
favorable for the escape of any gases that 
mav he present, with the consequent risk 
of an explosion. 
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On the other hand, by placing the first 
stopping at 2 in the return, we not only 
do not reduce the pressure until the last 
moment, when it is safe to do so, but also 
as quickly as the barrier is built in the 
return, the smoke and gases of combus- 
tion are driven back over the fire and aid 


in smothering the same. On completing 
the barrier at 2, the stopping at 1 can 
be built in comparative safety and the 
fire completely sealed off. 

It is quite possible that conditions 
might make the placing of the first stop- 
ping at 1 instead of at 2 the best plan; but 
those local conditions must be known be- 
fore the situation can be _ intelligently 
handled. 

In conclusion I would suggest that 
meny cases of uncertainty and hesitation 
(which may prove disastrous) in handling 
a crisis of this nature ,in a mine, may 
be avoided if managers, or superinten- 
dents, would get the foremen, firebosses, 
etc., together at least once a week, and 
with the mine plans before them, discuss 
thoroughly the best and safest method of 
procedure, in case of fire, ‘‘cave in,” or 
any other possible accident or disaster 
that might occur. 

I have used the plan outlined above 
with successful and gratifying results. 

JOHN T. Fu cer. 

Honesdale, Penn. 

[Qur space being too limited this week, 
letters from James Ashworth, John Ver- 
ner and others will be published in our 


next issue.-—Epitor. | 








Truesdale No. | Coal Shaft 


The two shafts at the Truesdale colliery 
of the Lackawanna company, near Nanti- 
coke, Penn., although at present called 
upon to handle only a small amount of 
coal, were designed and equipped for 
taking care of a large output in the fu- 
ture. Steel headframes, self-dumping 
cages and the permanent hoisting-engine 
equipment were installed. On the front 
cover of this issue is given an interior 
view of the hoisting-engine house at No. 
1 shaft, which extends to the Ross vein 
at a depth of 590 ft., and cuts the Balti- 
mcre vein on the way dowa. A landing 
will probably be established in the latter 
Seam at some future time. 

The hoisting engines for this shaft are 
provided with a tight and a loose drum 
for hoisting from several levels, and will 
wind 900 ft. of 1'3-in. rope, so it will 
be seen that considerable allowance was 
made for possible future developments. 
These engines were built for the Lacka- 
wanna company by the Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and are 30x . 
48 in., double-drum, direct-acting or 
“*first-motion” engines of modern design 
with steam and hand brake and steam re- 
verse. The drums are semi-conical and 
taper from 9 to 11 ft. The loose druir 
is controlled by a steam-operated clutch, 
which is, of course, not used at present 
in hoisting. from only one level. 
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Alabama Mine Foremen’s Ex- 
amination Held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Jan. 


22-27, 1912 


First-CLAss MINE FOREMEN QUESTIONS 
INSTRUCTIONS To MINERS 

Ques.—What instructions would you 
give to miners relative to their duties 
when hiring them; also what  instruc- 
tions would you give them when mak- 
ing your daily rounds? 

Ans.—I would first test their ability 
to read and understand the printed and 
written notices that it is the custom to 
post in and about the mine, and instruct 
them to read and obey them abso- 
lutely.. If the mine generates gas, I 
would give each man careful instruc- 
tions in regard to the danger of gas; 
the different kinds of mine gases; the 
use of safety lamps. If electricity is 
used in the mine, I would explain to 
him its danger and the need of con- 
stant care to avoid contact with a live 
wire or any charged iron pipe or tool. 

When making my daily rounds I 
would observe his method of mining the 
coal, placing shots, caring for powder, 
charging and firing holes, setting posts 
and testing the roof. I would observe 
his safety lamp and give him further in- 
structions, if mecessary, in regard to 
its proper use. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO FIREBOSSES 

Ques.—If you were acting as mine 
foreman at a gaseous mine what instruc- 
tions would you give to your firebosses 
relative to the performance of their du- 
ties ? 

Ans.—I would instruct them to do their 
work conscientiously and to faithfully 
examine every working place, in their 
respective districts, for gas and other 
dangerous conditions; and to mark the 
date at the face of each place examined, 
and place danger signals at the en- 
trances to all places where gas or other 
danger is found. I would require them 
to enter, in a book kept for that purpose, 
a full report of each examination made 
of the districts in their several charge, 
and to sign such report. I would further 
instruct each fireboss to make a verbal 
report to me, after each examination and 
advise me personally of any dangers re- 
quiring prompt attention. 


First DuTIES OF MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—On entering upon your duties 
as foreman of a mine that has been in 


operation for some time, what would 
you consider your duty in order to make 
a reputation for yourself and do justice 
to your employer? What stand wouid 
you take with the men, and what would 
be your first duty upon taking charge 
and what would be the first thing you 
would call for? 

Ans.—The mine foreman must make 
a calm, deliberate, but firm stand for 
what is right between man and em- 
ployer. Much will depend on his judg- 
ment and tact in minimizing the nu- 
merous and, for the most part, trivial 
causes of friction that are bound to 
arise, from time to time, between the 
men and the company. The mine fore- 
man’s first duty is to prove by his ac- 
tions and words that his desire is to 
treat fairly and honorably with both his 
employers and the men in his charge. 

He should demand “a day’s work for 
a day’s pay” and treat all men alike on 
this basis, having no favorites. He 
should get next to his men in such a 
way that they will feel both the influence 
of his sympathy and the force of his 
will. After acquainting himself thor- 
oughly with the mine and the men, he 
should call for an accurate mine map 
and study the same carefully, in every 
detail, to enable him to decide what, 
if any, improvements can be made in 
respect to ventilation, drainage, or haul- 
age. 


VENTILATION OF THE WORKING FACE 


Ques.—What method would you adopt 
to have a continuous flow of air past the 
face of each working place? 

Ans.—The air current must be prop- 
erly directed so as to sweep the face in 
all working places. In longwall work 
this is a comparatively easy matter, be- 
cause where the roads leading to the 
face are properly curtained with canvas 
the air follows naturally the line of the 
working face. In room-and-pillar work, 
however, it is more difficult to keep a 
steady flow of air continuously sweep- 
ing the faces of the several rooms and 
headings. As the rooms advance the 
face gets farther and farther from the 
last breakthrough by which the air en- 
ters the place; and, as a consequence, 
less air reaches the face, unless a tem- 
porary brattice of canvas is used or the 
waste is built up in the room in such a 
way as to conduct the air forward to the 
face. 

In room work the breakthroughs or 
cross-cuts in the pillars between the 


rooms should be “staggered”; that is to 
say, they should not be driven opposite 
to each other; so that one breakthrough 
will always be not more than half their 
distance apart, from the face of the 
room. When this method is adopted it 
is easier to keep the air up to the face. 

In order to insure a continuous air cur- 
rent in the mine workings, it is neces- 
sary, also, to build and maintain good air- 
tight stoppings, brattices, doors and air- 
bridges. Double doors should be used at 
all points between the main air course 
and return, so as to prevent the tempor- 
ary short-circuiting of the air when one 
of these main doors is open to allow the 
passage of a man or mule. 


CONTROL OF Two oR More AIR SPLITS 


Ques.—If you had two air splits in a 
mine, would it be possible for one of 
them to work to the disadvantage of the 
other; and if so, how would you prevent 
it ? 

Ans.—Yes; assuming the splits have 
like cross-sections, the short one will 
take the most air; or, in other words, 
the shorter split will rob the longer one 
of a portion of its air. This is prevented 
by what is called a “regulator,” which 
is a brattice or wooden stopping built 
in the airway that takes naturally more 
than its desired portion of air. The brat- 
tice is arranged with a central orifice or 
opening provided with a sliding shutter, 
to increase or decrease the size of the 
Opening. By moving this shutter it is 
possible to obtain any desired division 
of the air current between the two splits. 

Again, when one split runs to the rise 
and the other to the dip, there will gen- 
erally be a variation in the circulation in 


the two splits, according to the season. 


For example, in winter, the intake air wiil 
be colder and therefore heavier than the 
warm return air. As a consequence, 
there will be formed, in the dip split, a 
natural air column assisting the estab- 
lished circulation in that split. Also, in 
the rise split, will be formed a natural 
air column opposing the established cir- 
culation in the rise split. In the summer, 
when the intake air is warmer than the 
return, the natural air columns formed 
will oppose the circulation of air in the 
dip split and assist that in the rise. There- 
fore, in this case, the dip split will rob 
the rise in the winter; and in sum- 
mer the rise split will rob the dip. This 
will require an alteration of the regula- 
tor according to the requirements and the 
season, 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 

















Washington, D. C. 
BUNKER COAL AT THE PANAMA CANAL 


Discussions before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce during the past week have been 
made to turn in an increasing degree 
around the question of coal supplies for 
ships passing through the Panama Canal, 
The committee has been furnished with 
elaborate data as to vessel tonnage, 
the amount of space on board required 
for bunker coal, the amounts needed to 
be kept in store at the isthmus, in order 
to enable vessels to coal there, and a va- 
riety of other matters. From the navy 
standpoint, Secretary Meyer has urged 
the building of a fleet of 12 or 15 col- 
liers, to furnish the coal supply on the 
isthmus that would be needed by Ameri- 
can war vessels passing through the 
canal. 

There seems to be a decided growth in 
the view that the problem of coal will 
play a most important part in connection 
with the question of toll rates. One of 
the plans which has-been urged upon the 
committee is that of taxing vessels in pro- 
portion to their displaced tonnage, there- 
by imposing the taxation most heavily 
upon those that are already furnished 
with freight. This, however, would dis- 
criminate against various classes of the 
freight carried, and would presumably 
increase the burden upon those ships 
which attempted to pass through the 
canal with a full coal supply, instead of 
arriving light, and coaling after they had 
passed through the canal and had paid 
their tolls. Of course, if the,tolls were 
simply a flat sum, paid at the same rate 
whether a vessel were loaded or not, this 
consideration would not figure, but it is 
already evident that the question of cheap 
and available fuel supply is to play a 
large part in determining the character 
of the freight that will go through the 
canal, and the rate of charge that must 
be made for it. 


LEASING SYSTEM FOR PuBLic LANDS 


Conservation of public lands by means 
of the leasing system was discussed at 
length by the Senate committee on public 
lands, on Jan. 24, and it is more than 
probable that at the next meeting of the 
committee, the Newlands resolution, in 
favor of action by Congress at this ses- 
sion, will be adopted. The discussion of 
the 24th was a continuance of the one 
begun a week earlier, when it was pro- 
posed that instead of waiting to perfect 





a bill, the committee shoud give evi- 
dence of its intention to act by declaring 
in favor of the leasing system and then 
perfecting the details of a bill later. 

Senator Newlands maintained that it 
was high time that action should be taken 
to protect our natural resources in coal, 
iron, etc., against monopolistic control 
under a system of leasing. It appeared 
that a substantial majority of the com- 
mittee favored the leasing plan, provided 
that the revenues, apart from the ex- 
penses of administration, would be turned 
over to the states in which the resources 
were located. 

It was urged that the Western states 
would not consent to any system that 
would make them provinces of revenue 
for the national government; that to with- 
draw these extensive and valuable tracts 
from the taxing power of the states would 
be to cripple them most effectively and to 
deprive them of the advantages which sis- 
ter states had enjoyed by the transfer of 
title to individuals and the consequent 
taxation of the land. The committee was 
practically unanimous in the view that 
the control of the United States should 
be maintained, not for revenue, but sim- 
ply to prevent monopoly; that the leas- 
ing system should not be pursued for pro- 
fit, and that the proceeds of the leases 
should be turned over to the respective 
states. 

It was suggested that the division be 
made on a basis of 25 per cent. to the 
general government and 75 per cent. to 
the states, and it is hoped a resolution 
will be presented at the next meeting that 
will insure harmony of action. For many 
years various conservation measures 
have been before this committee without 
substantial result, a fact urged by New- 
lands in advocating a declaration of pol- 
icy, after which the perfection of a bill 
will be a comparatively easy matter. 


Alabama 


Birmingham—The Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co. announces that two colliers will 
be built and equipped at a cost of $100,- 
000, in preparation for the exportation of 
Alabama coal from Mobile and Pensa- 
cola. 

The regular semi-annual examinations 
for mine foremen and fire bosses were 
held here Jan. 22 to 27, inclusive. Sixty- 
four entries were recorded on the first 
day. 

It is reported that the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis R.R. has renewed a 
contract for 125,000 tons of coal from the 











Whitwell mines of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R.R. Co. 








California 


Salinas—The company operating the 
Stone Canon coal mines in the southern 
part of Monterey County is soon to re- 
new efforts to extinguish a fire which 
has been smouldering in one of the in- 
clines for the last two years. It is pro- 
posed to sink a shaft some distance be- 
yond the fire and to wall up the burning 
area. That part of the mine where the 
fire exists will then be flooded. At pres- 
ent no one can enter the incline owing 
to the presence of gases generated by the 
smouldering coal. 

San Jose—A. B. Campbell recently 
filed suit in the Superior Court here 
against each individual stockholder of the 
Monterey Coal Co., the defendants num- 
bering more than 100, in which he de- 
mands $331,231, alleged to be due as 
commissions on the sale of stock. 


Colorado 


Denver—Operation of coal mines by 
the consumer is the policy of the’ Con- 
sumers’ League, of Denver, which has 
incorporated under the title of the Con- 
sumers’ Fuel & Merchandise Co., for the 
purpose of running mines and delivering 
the output to its members, The plan is 
to sell five $10 shares to each consumer, 
entitling him to purchase coal and to 
share in any profit that may accrue. 


The Colorado- Wyoming Coal Co., 
which has a capital of $6,000,000, re- 
cently elected officers. It reports holding 
1200 acres of lignite coal and expects to 
produce a large tonnage when necessary 
improvements have been made. It is said 
that one mine at Tracyville will be able to 
ship 300 tons a day within a month. This 
company is affiliated with the Denver, 
Laramie & Northwestern R.R., which has 
recently approved plans for a 152-mile 
extension from Greeley to Elk Moun- 
tain. 

Grand Junction—The city commission- 
ers have instructed Director Shaffer, of 
the bureau of municipal activity, to find, 
if possible, a market for the millions of 
tons of undeveloped coal in .Aesa County. 
It is intended to sell the coal on the 
Pacific slope, if possible, and Director 
Shaffer has been ordered to begin an 
advertising campaign with that end in 
view, and to make an effort to secure 
favorable freight rates. 











Illinois 

Duquoin—It is understood that 8000 
acres of Franklin County coal land have 
been purchased by C. W. Seilley of Ben- 
ton, representing ex-Mayor Busse of Chi- 
cago, and W. P. McMillan, also of Chi- 
cago. It is also said that a shaft will be 
started at once to open up this tract. 

Marion—The roof of the Chicago Big 
Muddy Coa! & Coke Co.’s mine gave way 
recently at a point under the water reser- 
voir, and several narrow escapes from 
drowning were reported. 

Belleville—The Missouri & Illinois 
Coal Co. has enlarged its mines at 
Rentchler Station, east of Belleville, and 
at Willisville, southeast of Belleville, and 
is installing an electric power plant at 
the St. Clair mine, near Freeburg, to fur- 
nish power for the St. Clair and Wilder- 
man mines. A complete new equipment 
has been installed in the Star mine at 
Freeburg, including electric puncher min- 
ing machines, while a large new engine 
and electric mining machines are being 
placed in the Mulberry Hill mine. 

The Illinois mine-rescue car arrived in 
Belleville, Jan. 21, for a stay of several 
weeks. 








Indiana 

Clinton—Five hundred miners at the 
Brazil Block mine No. 8 were recently 
imprisoned for the greater part of a day, 
when the hoisting rope of one of the 
cages parted and let the cage, loaded with 
coal. drop to the bottom of a 200-ft. shaft. 
It required about four hours to lift all 
tne men out on the other cage remaining 
in service. 

Booneville—An important business 
transaction was consummated Jan. 22, 
when Wilson Bros. sold their interest in 
the Wilson-White Coal Co. to the Erie 
Canal Coal Co. It is the intention of the 
new company to make extensive im- 
provements to the property in order to 
increase the mine’s output to at least 1000 
tons per day. 

Jeffersonville—An ice gorge here, Jan. 
20, caused an estimated loss of 530,000, 
including boats and barges of coal, coal 
floats and other property. The gorge broke 
at 2 o’clock in the morning and in 20 min- 
utes the destruction was complete. 








Kentucky 


Rockport—Refusal to enter the mines 
of the Rockport Coal Co. here when re- 
quested resulted in a wholesale discharge 
of the miners, and now nearly 100 men 
are idle as the result of the ultimatum 
issued by President Tucker, who declares 
the men shall not return to work while 
he is in charge. 


Pineville—The commissary of the New 
Bell Jellico Coal Co. at Bell Jellico was 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss 
amounted to about S8000, and is said to 
have been covered by insurance. 
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Louisville—The stockholders of the 
Continental Coal Corporation have organ- 
ized a selling company with a capital 
stock of $500,000, to handle the output 
of the corporation, which operates in the 
eastern Kentucky coal field. The new 
company has the same officers as the 
operating company and will have head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. The Continental 
Coal Corporation was formed recently by 
the consolidation of various mines in 
Bell County. 


The Consolidation Coal Co., operating 
in the Elkhorn field, reports eight mines 
opened and entries driven, and seven tip- 
ples in process of erection, while machine 
shops, stables and other necessary build- 
ings are rapidly being built. Six more 
mines have been located and are in pro- 
cess of development. Two hundred min- 
ers’ houses have been completed and 800 
more are in process of erection. A cen- 
tral power plant has been started and 
temporary power plants are already in 
operation. All this and other work 
has reached such a state of development 
that upon the completion of the first 
transportation line, the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn R.R., Apr. 1, the present mines 
will be able to start with a production of 
at least 2500 tons a day, which will be 
increased rapidly. 

Adjudging that the McNary Coal Co. 
has failed to carry out the provisions of 
its 20-year lease of 2100 acres of coal 
lands, belonging to the Krauth & Fable 
estate, in Muhlenberg County, Judge 
James Quarles has signed a judgment 
declaring the lease forfeited and an- 
nulling the contracts. 








Nevada 

Tonopah—A. S$. Thomas, an exper- 
ienced coal miner, recently made an ex- 
amination of the Coaldale coal mines and 
returned to Tonopah with the assurance 
that in a snort time coal from the new 
fields will be shipped into the southern 
country. The Nevada Coal & Fuel Co., 
under the supervision of T. E. Rovinack, 
has a force of men developing the large 
veins of coal on its property. The 8-ft. 
vein on the 75-ft. level is being drifted 
both north and south and continues its av- 
erage thickness as the drifts advance. At 
the T. A. Darms property a shaft has 
been sunk to a depth of 320 ft. The 
shaft has a dip to the 280-ft. level of 
95 deg., and from that point to the bot- 
tom the dip is 20 deg. This property 
covers an area of 960 acres and has 
been under development forgthe past two 
years, the principal owners being Cali- 
fornia capitalists. 








Ohio 
Byesville—Defective electric wiring 
was responsible for a recent fire which 
caused a loss of several thousand dol- 
lars and endangered the lives of 200 
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men employed at the Little Cape mine cf 
the National Coal Co. at Byesville. The 
men escaped through an emergency 
shaft. The daycrew of miners hadentered 
the 100-ft. shaft and were at work when 


. the fire was discovered. Exit by means 


of the main shaft was cut off and the 
emergency shaft probably saved many 
lives. Timbers in the.mine were burned 
and tons of slate had fallen before the 
fire was checked. 


Gallipolis—With the resumption of 
navigation on the Ohio River more than 
1,000,000 bushels of Kanawha and Pitts- 
burg coal, bound for Cincinnati and 
Louisville, were liberated from the ice. 
This precludes the possibility of a coal 
famine in those two cities. 

Wellston—The Lake Erie & Ohio River 
Ry. & Transportation Co., and the In- 
ternational Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
which have for their purpose the de- 
velopment of coal lands in Jackson, 
Vinton and Scioto counties were organ- 
ized recently. The railroad company has 
a capital of $8,000,000 and will have 
for its president and general manager, 
B. F. Howland, of New York. E. B. 
Bingham is president of the manufactur- 
ing company which is capitalized at 
$25,000,000. 

Columbus—At a meeting of the Hock- 
ing Valley Operators Association, E. A. 
Cole and G. C. Weitzel, official heads, 
respectively, of the Sunday Créek com- 
pany and the New Pittsburg Coal Co., 
were selected to represent that body at 


.the joint-wage conference in Indiana- 


polis. As these two corporations are 
the largest in the Hocking Valley and 
as this field dominates the state in such 
matters, it is safe to say that Ohio is 
committed to a revival of the inter- 
state movement. Ohio coal interests in- 
sist that their representatives shall not 
recede in any way from opposition to a 
mine-run scale, such as prevails in I[Ili- 
nois, and if this obstacle cannot be over- 
come in the process of negotiations, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
will tie up together. 








Oregon 


Beaver Hill—An_ explosion at the 
Beaver Hill mine, in the Coos Bay dis- 
trict, recently caused serious injuries to 
four employees. The explosion is re- 
ported to have been caused by an elec- 
tric spark igniting the gas. 

Klamath Falls.—Extensive operations 
are expected soon at the Cascade coai 
mines property north of Ashland. The 
property was recently optioned to Seattle 
capitalists for $300,000—the option to be 
good for ten years. A royalty of 54,000 
is to be paid the first year and $8,000 per 
year thereafter. The first work to be 
undertaken is the sinking of a 1000-foot 
inclined shaft. For this and other work 
about the mine there will be installed a 
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complete new outfit of modern machin- 
ery. There are five and a half feet of 
coal now showing in the principal vein 
and it is expected this will increase to 12 
or 15 feet. 








Pennsylvania 


BITUMINOUS 


McKeesport—Five hundred men were 
put to work Jan. 26, at the mine of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co. at Bunola, near McKeesport. 
The mine has been shut down since last 
September. 

Connellsville—The Dunlap-Connells- 
ville Coke Co. awarded a contract Jan. 
23 for the erection of 10 houses at the 
Garwood coke plant, near Brownsville, to 
cost $10,000. The company is preparing 
to fire to capacity its plant of 119 ovens, 
57 of which are now in blast. Scarcity 
of labor is handicapping operations. 

Within the past three weeks over 4000 
idle ovens have been ordered into blast, 
but they have been unable to get to their 
productive capacity because of the nec- 
essary delay in supplying on so short a 
notice the complement of men. This com- 
plement is a small industrial army of 
between four and five thousand. The 
extreme cold weather has also been a 
serious handicap. 

Johnstown — The Valley Smokeless 
Coal Co. has secured from the Von 
Lunen estate the right of way over prop- 
erty skirting the Stonycreek River, for 
a branch railroad to connect with the 
Pennsylvania R.R., via the Johnstown X& 
Stonycreek Ry. Work on the construc- 
tion of the spur is to begin at as early a 
date as the weather will permit, and the 
coming spring will give the company an- 
other outlet for the transportation of its 
coal to market. 

John F. Summerville has started the 
opening of new mines on the Snyder and 
Zimmerman tracts in Black township. 
These mines will furnish locomotive fuel 
for the Western Maryland Railroad. 


Pittsburg—Following a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. it 
was stated that no steps had been taken 
to place the company under the oper- 
ating management of the Pittsburg Coal 
Co., and that it is probable that the 
company will be operated as an_ in- 
dependent corporation for some little 
time. The president’s report shows that 
the company now owns 17,950 acres cf 
coal lands in Pennsylvania and 2456 in 
Kentucky. It mined 7,632,054 tons of 
coal during the fiscal year under re- 
view, which ended Oct. 31, 1911, com- 
pared with 7,755,144 tons in the previous 
year, a decrease of 123,090 tons, out of 
which smaller tonnage, however, the 
company derived greater earnings than 
in the previous year. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The anthracite mine work- 
ers’ joint wage-scale committee will 
meet with the hard-coal operators at the 
office of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, in New York, Feb. 27. 

Wilkes-Barre — The coroner’s jury 
investigating the explosion in the Par- 
rish mine of the Parrish Coal Co. on 
Jan. 9, in which six men lost their lives, 
returned a verdict holding the company 
responsible for failure to take the proper 
precautions to protect the lives of the 
victims. 

The State’s new anthracite law code 
commission, named by Governor Tener a 
short time ago, began work at Wilkes- 
Barre, Jan. 20, Senator Catlin, the chair- 
man of the commission, presiding. 


Pittston—Work has progressed so far 
that it ts expected the plan of the Erie 
company to get coal from the abandoned 
workings of the old Schooley shaft in 
Exeter borough will become operative 
about the first of April. The Schooley 
mine has been idle for a number of 
years, having been flooded by a serious 
mine squeeze. 

Three dwellings in the borough of 
Yatesville, near here, were disturbed by 
a mine cave, Jan. 23. The cave is 
thought to be due to a settling of the 
workings in the Yost colliery. 

Mt. Carmel—Three mine workers were 
killed in the Alaska shaft of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
while at work in the night of Jan. 24. 
The men were caught in a cave-in and 
their bodies were found after fifty tons 
of rock and dirt had been removed. 

Shamokin—Between six and seven 
hundred men and boys, employees of the 
Enterprise colliery, operated by W. L. 
Connell & Co., of Scranton, went on 
strike Jan. 22. They claim that the 
price charged them for timber is ex- 
cessive. , 








Utah 

Ogden—The defunct Elk Coal Co. 
has quickened into life in a new corpor- 
ation at Ogden, which recently filed arti- 
cles of incorporation under the name of 
the Mammoth Coal Mining Co. The capi- 
tal stock is $500,000,in S1 shares, fully 
paid up by a note for $125,000 signed 
by the organizers of the new corporatioa 
and given to secure the amount paid 
by J. W. F. Volker at assignee’s sa'e 
for the property of the Elk Coal Com- 
pany. 

Salt Lake City—The Orem and Berry- 
hill interests in the Castle Valley Coal 
& R.R. Co. in southern Utah have passed 
to James H. May for a consideration of 
$450,000. Mr. May and his associates 
now have absolute control of the com- 
pany, which is capitalized at 55,000,000. 
The new control has arranged for a 
$1,000,000 bond issue with which to 
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make extensive improvements. The pres- 


ent daily capacity of the mine, 1200 
tons, is to be increased to 3000 tons and 
steps are to be taken to free the com- 
pany from dependence on the Denver & 
Rio Grande R.R. Co. for transportation 
facilities by the purchase of several hun- 
dred coal cars for its own exclusive use. 








Washington 

Spokane—The .Tanum Coal Co. has 
been organized at Spokane with an au- 
thorized capital stock of 5500,000 to de- 
velop a tract of coal land on Tanum 
Creek, near Ellensburg, Wash., in the 
Roslyn district. Analyses of the coal, 
made by A. N. Cantrill, manager of the 
Spokane Gas Co., show it to be one of 
the best grades of gas and coking coals 
that has yet come to his attention. 











West Virginia 

Keyser—The suit for $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Davis Coal & Coke Co. 
by the administrator of William Hetzel, 
who was killed with 22 others in an ex- 
plosion of mine No. 20 at Elk Garden, 
Apr. 24 last, was brought to an abrupt 
close when Judge Reynolds sustained a 
demurrer to the evidence. The case will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. Like 
cases by the administrators of Harry 
Trenaum and John White, two other 
victims of the ill-fated mine, will come 
up later. 

Berkeley Springs—The land deed of 
the Sleepy Mountain Coal Co., through 
Special Master John C. Berry to Hay 


Walker, has been recorded here. The 
land involved lies in Morgan and 
Berkeley Counties and includes about 
15,000 acres. The consideration was 
8250,000. 


Parkersburg—In the opinion of the 
Board of Army Engineers, it is not con- 
sidered practicable for the government 
to undertake at this time the improve- 
ment of che Little Kanawha River, which 
flows into the Ohio at Parkersburg. There 
are five locks and dams at present, af- 
fording a four-foot stage from Parkers- 
burg to Creston, 48 miles above. Coal 
interests wanted improvements that 
would insure a six-foot stage to Burns- 
ville, 74 miles above Creston. The en- 


- gineers, after making a preliminary sur- 


vey and an exhaustive study of the 
river, report that the proposed improve- 
ments would cost not less than S5,000,- 
000 with $54,000 annually for mainte- 
nance. 


Charleston—The New River Mining 
Institute, organized for the purpose of 
instructing its members in the mining 
industry, has a membership of about 70, 
and recently met at Scarbro for the elec- 
tion of officers. The institute is com- 
posed of men employed in various capa- 
Cities about the mines. Similar organiza- 
tions will be started in every mining sec- 
tion of the state. 





Personals 


A. DC. Locke, of the Bonnie-Brae Coal 
& Quarries, Ltd., of Caigary, Alta., re- 
cently made a business trip to New York. 

F. R. Wadleigh, fuel enginecr and as- 
sistant general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., has 
recently made an extended trip through 
Michigan, returning East this week. 

C. H. Ashen has been appointed man- 
ager of the Buffalo agency of the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Coal Co. Mr. Ashen, as a 
coal calesman, has helped materially to 
build up the business for several years 
past. He succeeds T. J. McNamara, who 
has held the position some time. 


James W. Barber, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., will take 
charge of the docks and mills of the 
company at Elizabeth on Feb. 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made Jan. 22. 
He will be succeeded by C. H. Van 
Dyke as secretary and treasurer. 


J. F. Hannigan has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Edgewater mine of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. and 
will be succeeded by George W. Brymer, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. Brymer was, 
some time since, a transitman with the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., and has recently been engaged 
with Mr. E. T. Connor at Philadelphia. 


Benjamin F. Bush, president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R. Co., recently 
made a thorough inspection of the Sunny- 
side mines operated by the Utah Fuel 
’ Co., a subsidiary organization of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. It is under- 
stood that it will be the policy of Presi- 
dent Bush to encourage the independent 
coal companies in southern Utah by af- 
fording them better transportation facili- 
ties to their markets. 

Edwin Ludlow has been appointed sec- 
ond vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., with residence and office at Lans- 
ford, Penn. The office of general super- 
intendent, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Baird Snyder, Jr., has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Ludlow is a graduate of the 
School of Mines of Columbia College. 
From 1882 to 1889 he was superintend- 
ent of the Mineral Ry. & Mining Co., 
Shamokin, Penn., in charge of the an- 
thracite-mining operations of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. Co. in that field. From 
1889 to 1899 he was superintendent of 
mines of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Ry., Hartshorne, Indian Territory. From 
1899 to Jan. 1, 1911, he was general 
manager of the Mexican Coal & Coke 
Co., Las Esperanzas, Mexico, and from 
Jan. 1, 1911, to Mar. 1, 1912, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the New 
River Collieries Co., Eccles, W. Va. Mr. 


Ludlow brings to his new situation a 
long experience with mining problems 
and mine management. 
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Obituary 


Phineas Stewart Berry, 64 years old, 
died recently at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Berry was with the Coxe 
Brothers Coal Co. for many years. 

Adam Keil, aged 60, for many years 
identified with coal mining in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburg, died recently at his 
home on the north side. He was born at 
Stonesburg, Penn., and was for a time 
employed as a pilot on steamboats of 
the local rivers. He later became inter- 
ested in coal operations and was, at va- 
rious times, associated with Louis Staib, 
the W. H. Brown Coal Co., James Jones 
& Sons, the Monongahela River Consol- 
idated Coal & Coke Co., and the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Co. Mr. Keil was a prom- 
inent member of the Mining Institute of 
America, and had always been active in 
mining and river affairs. 

Alexander Lear Stoek, 13 years old, 
only son of Prof. and Mrs. H. H. Stoex, 
of the mining engineering department of 
the University of Illinois, died, Tuesday, 
Jan. 16, at his home in Urbana. He was 
in the freshman class of the Thornburn 
high school, Urbana, where he was 
greatly esteemed. About five weeks ago 
he was taken with a severe headache 
and as it did not yield to treatment, he 
was later taken to St. Luke's hospital, at 
Chicago, and was there examined by a 
number of specialists, who after exhaust- 
ive tests diagnosed the trouble as either 
a tumor or a tubercular growth at the 
base of the brain, where it could not be 
reached by an operation or by medicines. 








Construction News 

Charleston, S. C.—The Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. Co. will build 
large coal docks at Charleston in antici- 
pation of export trade following the op- 
ening of the Panama Canal. The docks 
will cost $600,000 and will be financed 
through the Clinchfield Coal Co. 

Boston, Mass.—The Island Creek Coal 
Co. proposes to build.,a dock at the head 
of the Lakes, which wiil be one of the 
most modern coal-handling plants at the 
Twin Ports. 

Belleville, Ill—The Missouri & Illi- 
nois Coal Co. will build and equip a new 
tipple at the St. Clair mine, near Free- 
burg, Ill. A new power plant and elec- 
tric haulage system are now being in- 
stalled. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The United 
States Coal Co. is about to open a coal 
mine upon its land three miles west of 
Kemmerer, Wyo. Bids are wanted for 
driving two slopes 1000 ft. in the coal. 
C. V. Gould is engineer. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Lowe Pilgrim 
Mining Co., with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by E. C. Guss- 
man, W. C. Dillon and E. J. Dillon to 
equip and operate mining property 
owned by the incorporators. 
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New Publications 

ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT 
THE MINES AND QUARRIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 
THE YEAR 1911. Darling & Sons, 
Ltd., 34 to 40 Bacon St., London, E. 
9 pages. 

The report on British accidents is al- 
ready on hand. Allowing seven days 
for it to reach our hands the report must 
have been published before Jan. 19. 
This unequaled rapidity might well 
be commended to the dilatory inspector- 
ates of the various states and Nation. 
The report is not dated and appears 
without the customary letter of trans- 
mission to the Secretary of the Home 
Department, so anxious is the chief in- 
spector to get his report into print in 
suitable time. The more detailed report 
will follow later, but even this advance’ 
proof contains six full-page tables. 

The number of fatal accidents in such 
British mines as are covered by the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act decreased consid- 
erably in 1911, as was foreshadowed in 
our issue of Jan. 13, in an article en- 
titled “Larger Coal Mining Catastro- 
phes.” Both the number of separate 
accidents and the deaths resulting there- 
from were reduced, the former from 
1242 to 1206 (2.9 per cent.) and the 
later from 1775 to 1259 (29.1 per cent.) 
The reduction in the number of acci- 
dents was so slight as to suggest that 
at any time, years as high in death 
rate as was 1910, may well recur. An 
explosion or mine fire is accompanied 
by a large or small death rate, according 
to the number, great or small, exposed 
to its violence or poisonous influence. 

The report shows a reduction in deaths 
from explosions of gas and coal dust of 
92.7 per cent. Accidents from roof falls 
have decreased slightly, but not enough 
to show the value of systematic tim- 
bering. It will be remembered that re- 
cently in British mines local regulations 
(“by-laws”) were made requiring cer- 
tain definite spacing and methods for 
timbering, and it was hoped that by the 
introduction of these new measures 4 
great falling off in the death rate from 
falls of roof would be apparent. Shaft 
accidents appear to have increased, but 
miscellaneous accidents underground 
have materially decreased, and a slight 
improvement is to be noted in the num- 
ber of surface accidents. 


FATAL 








Trade Publications 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. Bulle- 
tin No. 1003. Telephone supplies and 
telephone construction material.  Illus- 
trated, 206 pages, 7!4x10 inches. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridg- 
way, Penn. Bulletin No. 22. Four Valve 
Engines. 22 pp., 8%x10 in., illustrated. 


Bulletin No. 24, Alternating-Current 
Generators. 12 pp., 8x10% in., illus- 
trated. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 

















General Review 


Contrary to expectations the return of 
mild weather does not appear to be de- 
veloping any surplus coal. The large 
tonnages which accumulated on side- 
tracks during the cold snap have been 
moved in, and together with the present 
heavy production, are being readily ab- 
sorbed, with hardly any perceptible 
slackening in the demand. This would 
seem to indicate that the supplies were 
more seriously depleted than was 
thought, and it is generally conceded 
that the trade now is more active than 
at the same period in any previous year. 

The coastwise markets in the East 
continue strong and active especially in 
anthracite, the production of which, it is 
thought, is not equal to the consump- 
tion. No spot anthracite is to be had, 
and the market will probably continue 
tight up to Apr. 1. Bituminous is some- 
what slower but in good demand. 

In the Pittsburg district the mines are 
working well up to capacity and prices 
continue hard and steady with even a 
slight increase in slack; railroad de- 
liveries here are still slow. The Ohio 
field reports January one of the best 
months in the history of its coal in- 
dustry. Some steam plants have been 
compelled to close down through lack 
of fuel and while transportation is still 
crippled to a certain extent, the mines 
are working well and heavy tonnages 
are being moved. 

The market in the Middle West is 
softer, but prices are ruling fairly strong. 
Transportation troubles are still in evi- 
dence and another cold spell would 
probably make the situation acute, 4s 
the equipment on the railroads appears 
entirely inadequate. Some manufactur- 
ing plants are reported to be making ar 
rangements for storing. Conditions in 
the Rocky Mountain States and on the 
Pacific Coast remain normal and un- 
changed. 








Boston, Mass. 


The interruptions to transportation, fol-° 
lowing closely upon the holiday suspen- 
sion in mining, have materially affected 
the Eastern situation, and an _ active 
market has prevailed. Stocks are lighter 
than at any time so far, and prices cf 
bituminous at all points are correspon4- 
ingly higher. The heavy demand for 


contract coal shows no let-up and prac- 
tically no spot coal is for sale. 





Bituminous all-rail is now coming 
through slowly. Cars are short and the 
better grades from the Pennsylvania 
districts are practically out of the mar- 
ket. 

In anthracite the production is appar- 
ently far behind the demand. In what 
is ordinarily a slow season we find or- 
ders entered six weeks ahead, and the 
outlook is rather complex. The com- 
panies are short of all sizes, and some 
of the individuals all-rail are getting 
prices from 25@50c. above the circular 
on stove and chestnut. On Jan. 22, 
the Boston retail dealers advanced chest- 
nut from $7.50 to $7.75, screenings from 
$2.75 to S3, and soft coal, net tons de- 
livered, from $4.50 to $4.75. 

Water freights are unchanged, SI@ 
1.10, Virginia ports to Boston. A rate 
of 80c. was paid this week, New York 
to Providence, establishing a new record 
on the sound. 

Current prices are as follows: 


Clearfields, f.o.b. mines.......$1.29@1.45 
Somersets, f.o.b. mines........ 1.30@1.50 
Pocahontas, New River, Bos- 

CONE OF CBE 65 ost 65 cis. 25 @4.75 
Pocahontas, New River, Provi- 

GGRCE,. OF CHES. 6 onc ce 5a 6 wes 4.15 @ 4.50 
Pocahontas, New River, for 

shipment, f.o.b. Hampton 

WGdGG. > cccceceecsourereetes 2.70 @2.75 





New York 


The market here is now very firm. Re- 
ports of poor car supply are heard on 
all sides and the railroad movement to 
tidewater is unusually slow. Conse- 
quently the stocks on hand at the piers 
are considerably reduced and the better 
grades of coal are almost without ex- 
ception out of the market. There is a 
strong demand for high-grade steam 
coals and shippers handling these grades 
have turned down considerable business 
offered them this week, because they 
have not been in a position to take care 
of obligations already booked and con- 
sequently are not able to take on addi- 
tional business. 

Inferior steam coals can be secured 
without much trouble and although there 
is not much tonnage of this grade of 
coal on hand at the piers, it has been 
possible to buy West Virginia steam 
coals this week at from $2.50 to $2.60 
f.o.b. while ordinary Pennsylvanias have 
been offered at $2.65 to $2.70 f.o.b. 

Loading at the piers is still slow on 
account of frozen coal but one warm 
day was experienced this week which 
was of great assistance to the piers in 
enabling them to catch up on their or- 





ders. Loaded boats have not been so 
much in demand but it is reported that 
a few have been sold on the basis of 
about S3 alongside for ordinary grades. 
Consumers along the line are begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the slow move- 
ment on the railroads and an increase 
in orders is a result of this condition. 








Philadelphia, Penn. 


The retail trade in this vicinity still 
continues to be of the best. The week 
started in with very seasonable weatier, a 
snow storm followed by a coating of 
sleet, thus adding to the dealers’ troubles. 
There has been no apparent diminution 
in the demand for all sizes, and the cry 
of the dealers is that they cannot get the 
coal. Stove, chestnut and pea still con- 
tinue as leaders, with a good demand for 
egg and the other sizes. As a matter of 
fact, many house holders have been com 
pelled to use egg size, in the absence of 
stove or chestnut, it being impossible for 
them to wait until the dealer could fur- 
nish what they wanted. The ending of 
January is in marked contrast to that of 
the same month a year ago, as at that 
time, retail trade had commenced to lag 
a little. 

The wholesale trade still enjoys a 
period of prosperity. As one large op- 
erator put it, conditions are about the 
same as if the strike were already on and 
dealers have sufficient orders booked to 
cover the output for February. There is 
no cutting of prices by the individual 
operators and prices are stable for all 
kinds, with the possible exception of the 
smaller sizes, for which a premium is 
being asked and received. Buckwheat, 
which has not always found a ready 
market at this season of the year, is mov- 
ing freely, and it is necessary for some 
of this coal to be picked up from stock. 
Taking a‘together. the wholesale market 
has an exceller.* outlook for a month to 
come, at any rate, and after that, the 
fear of trouble at the mines will be a 
controlling factor. 

The bituminous trade still continues to 
be anything but favorable. Good coal is 
being offered in the market at conces- 
sions, and few takers at that. 








Pittsburg 
Bituminous—Wage - scale negotiations 
at Indianapolis, in connection with the 
annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers, are purely perfunctory, neither 
side having had the least expectation of 
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an agreement being reached. The opera- 
tors have demanded a reduction and the 
miners an advance. The technical posi- 
tion is that the miners caucused last 
night, formally deciding there was no 
chance for the operators’ demands to be 
accepted. Today the joint conference 
will probably turn the question over to a 
sub-committee, to see if a basis for nego- 
tiation can be reached, and as no such 
basis is likely to be found, a disagree- 
ment and adjournment will probably 
occur before the end of the week. 

Nothing has occurred, and nothing is 
likely to occur, to change the original 
prospect, which was that there would be 
a suspension of mining, lasting perhaps 
six weeks from Apr. 1, by which time a 
cempromise would probably be reached 
on substantially the present scale. 

Mines have operated more steadily, the 
weather being better and the demand 
good. Consumers are about ready to 
begin stocking up, in anticipation of a 
suspension, and this should keep the 
mines operating nearly full for the next 
months. Prices are steadier since 
disturbance due to the cold snap. 
We quote: Nut, $1.05@ 1.10; mine-run, 
$1.10 1.15; 34-in., 51.20@ 1.25; 1'4-in., 
$1.35 1.40; slack, 700: 75c. per ton at 
mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Despite continued 
expectations in some quarters that the 
end of the holiday period and the end of 
the extreme cold snap would bring a re- 
action in coke prices at least part way 
to the level which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of December, prices are as high as 
ever. On Friday, 1000 tons of prompt 
furnace coke was sold at 51.90, and the 
market continues to be quotable at 51.85 
to S2, depending on tonnage, etc., there 
being minor variations from day to day. 
Two contracts are reported in the past 
week, aggregating 15,000 tons a month, 
February to June, inclusive, at 51.85, 
which is about the average of what can 
be done on various grades. We continue 
to quote: Prompt furnace, 51.85% 2; 
contract furnace, $1.80@ 2; prompt foun- 
contract foundry, 52.10 
2.25, per ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Jan. 20 at 
407.185 tons, an increase of 16,000 tons, 
and shipments at 4526 cars to Pittsburg, 
5858 cars to points West and 887 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,271 cars, an in- 
crease of 1900 cars. 
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dry, S2@ 2.25; 








Baltimore, Md. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there 
was a decided change in weather condi- 
tions here, there is still a rather pro- 
nounced activity in the Baltimore mar- 
ket. The demand for coal continued 
good, and prices remained firm. 

Unfortunately, movements from the 
mines in West Virginia and Maryland 
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are not at all satisfactory. There is also 
congestion at the port of Baltimore on 
account of the large quantity of ice 
which is still found in the Patapsco 
River and Chesapeake Bay. Fuel is still 
being received at the railroad piers here 
in a frozen state, and as before stated. 
this retards a quick movement. Hun- 
dreds of cars received during the past 
week could not be unloaded until they 
had been put through the steaming pro- 
cess, which requires time. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bituminous situation is a little 
stronger, though the improvement in 
price is entirely confined to slack. Sev- 
eral shippers state that they have lost 
good customers within a few days by 
asking 5 or 10c. more on other grades. 
One shipper, who complains of slow ser- 
vice from the railroads, undertook to ad- 
vance the price on the promise of quick 
delivery, but unless the buyer was en- 
tirely out he was uniformly refused. 

This unsatisfactory condition of prices 
is discouraging, especially in view of the 
near future of the trade, with the miners 
clamoring for more pay and the contract 
season coming on. Dealers are declin- 
ing to make any contracts and they may 
be obliged to stay out of that market for 
months yet. 

This market is holding its own in the 
outlying districts, no innovations being 
reported for some time. There is more 
Canadian coal on the market in the east- 
ern section of the St. Lawrence ¢is- 
trict than there used to be, but the *on- 
sumption is still increasing quite fast. 
The movement through the state is good, 
but shippers to tidewater mostly com- 
plain both of orders and of the scarcitv 
of ocean tonnage. 

The price of bituminous continues the 
same for sizes, but with slack quotable 
25c. higher. Pittsburg three-quarter is 
52.50; mine-run, $2.40; slack, $2.25, with 
Allegheny Valley about 25c. less. Coke 
continues to improve slowly, but prices 
are the same, on the basis of $4.25 for 
best Connellsville foundry and $3.50 for 
stock coke. 

The anthracite trade-is strong, the 
severe weather alone being sufficient for 
that. The stove size is still scarce and 
chestnut is short. Already stove is giv- 
ing out in the West and there is com- 
plaint that since the holiday season there 
have been conditions to hinder full work 
at the mines. The weather has inter- 
fered with production of late, the Penn- 
sylvania mines generally reporting rec- 
ord cold weather much of the time in 
January. 














Cleveland, Ohio 


Conditions during the past week in this 
market have materially changed, owing 
to milder weather prevailing. There has, 
however, been a steady. demand for do- 
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mestic lumo, and a much better cal! for 
mine-run, with prices from 10 to 15c. per 
ton in advance of two weeks ago. On 
account of the large quantity of lump 
coal being mined, slack prices have de- 
creased from 10 to 15c. per ton, and a 
congestion of slack in this market has 
been evident during the past week. 

During the severe weather some three 
weeks ago, large orders were placed for 
domestic lump, as well as mine-run, for 
steam purposes, and also slack coal. Ow- 
ing to the snow blockades, railroads were 
unable to deliver promptly to the different 
markets in this section, and when they 
could handle this coal, large quantities 
arrived at once, especially that of slack. 
The domestic coal and mine-run were 
quiakly bought up. but the slack became 
a drug on the market, so that prices were 
reduced in consequence. 

Operators are holding up firm on Ohio 
slack at 90c.; Middle district, 95c.a/S1; 
Pittsburg, S51; West Virginia, from 65 to 
75 cents. 

In the outlying districts, large manu- 
facturers are taking in all the slack they 
can conveniently handle (also the large 
steam users in Cleveland) in preparation 
for the probable strike in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields. 








Columbus, Ohio 


While the weather has moderated to a 
certain extent and railroads are not ma- 
terially delayed, still coal shipments 
are in a demoralized condition and oper- 
ators, jobbers and retailers are suffering 
as a consequence. Railroads have been 
unable to move large shipments of coal 
promptly and in some instances cars 
have been delayed on the road from 
three weeks to a month. 

The greatest trouble in railroad ship- 
ments is with the connecting lines and 
not with the initial carriers although 
the latter are in pretty bad shape. On 
the Hocking Valley Ry. the equipment is 
better than on other coal roads of the 
state. The B. & O. and T. & O. G. 
appear to be in bad condition. 

The Hocking Valley district is prob- 
ably producing a larger tonnage in pro- 
portion than any other part of the state. 
In eastern Ohio the output is below nor- 
mal and the same is true of the Pome- 
roy Bend and Crooksville districts. 

Prices continue to rule strong in every 
variety. Fine coal is still the strongest 
point in the market and prices are slight- 
ly higher than a week ago. It is al- 
most impossible to secure any quantity 
of nut, pea and slack and coarse slack 
although West Virginia is helping out 
the market to a certain extent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been 
caused steam users in the delayed ship- 
ments and some manufacturing plants 
were compelled to close down because of 
lack of fuel. Consumers in the rural dis- © 
tricts have also suffered to a large extent. 
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Prices prevailing in Ohio during the 
week were: 


Domestic lump in Pomeroy Bend 


GUIS GIIOR G5 inv cncs-crdwasiee oeaecuse eee OO@roea 
Domestic lump in the Hocking 

TOPE e bre acc een eee, watt es ass $1.50 
‘Three-quarter ich... 6-15 60.0 1.35 
1. [| SS eect Gina at ae ene arr Ara L.15 
Mine-run in eastern Ohio......... 0.95@.1.05 
Mine-run in the Hocking Vallev... 1.035@1.16 
Nut, pea and slack.............. 0.73@0.85 
Coarse slack... 0.65@0.75 








Cincinnati, Ohio 

Improved river conditions within the 
Jast few days have materially lessened 
ine tension as to lump coal in this mar- 
ket. All other conditions affecting the 
trade have remained practically un- 
changed, with the result that the total 
change in the general coal market is not 
marked. 

Traffic conditions—that is, as to rail 
transportation—are as unsatisfactory as 
ever. These unfavorable railroad condi- 
ticns have been in evidence ever since 
the beginning of the year, since which 
time present improved market conditions, 
as to demand and prices, have been in ef- 
fect. Probably at no time during last 
vear was there an entire month as satis- 
factory as the January just closed was. 
Unusually severe winter weather kept the 
domestic demand at the top notch, and 
was a factor in the steam-coal demand 
also, since a large amount of nut and 
slack is used in steam-heating plants in 
practically all the buildings in the city. 

The weather has moderated consider- 
ably, but the demand seems to kcep up— 
from the impetus of the previous weeks, 
if nothing else. There is practically no 
spot coal to be had now, and conditions 
are the exact opposite of six weeks ago, 
when there was an immense amount of 
fuel on cars. Prices keep up and the 
indications are that with a little more 
ot winter weather there should be no 
serious set-back to the market for a long 
time. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


Car supply is still the obstacle in the 
way of increasing the output in the West 
Virginia fields. This is due to the con- 
gested conditions along the railroads, 
both in the East and West, but there 
are more complaints coming from the 
West than in the East: The snows and 
bad weather have made the movement of 
trains difficult, and, although there has 
been an improvement in weather condi- 
tions, it has not been of sufficient dura- 
tion to enable a resumption of work 
at the mines, because the empties are 
not yet coming back in quantities. 

The output will probably be 30 per 
cent. under December. Tidewater ship- 
ments are reported to have been slightly 
improved during the past few days. The 
Virginian Ry. is reported to be handling 
matters at Sewell’s Point without great 
difficulty, and improvement is reported 
from Newport News. 


COAL AGE 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Memphis has had a new experience in 
the last two weeks; it has broken the 
weather record as‘ far back as the mem- 
ory of the oldest citizens, inasmuch as 
the thermometer went below zero twice 
in the same week. Such weather caught 
the smaller dealears of this territory 
practically without coal. However, the 
larger dealers were well stocked and 
able to take care of the situation. 

The mines which supply Memphis ter- 
ritory are now demanding and getting 
better prices than they have been able 
to get for the past two years. Whole- 
sale prices at the mines are as follows: 


Kentucky IGMP .6<isecicdeces $1.50@1.75 
IOGE cir oat e cao came ee eaie ets 2.000 1.35 
WHNG-FUN  c ccceeccaevueenteucs 1.00: @1.15 
Alabama WwW. .<.<cccdcss osess 2.002.850 
AYSUGING Wess ccceseteeiscus 1.754 1.90 
MQGUNGOQ, cow Che ckce ewe ane awe 2.004 2.25 
SGMiICe (DIGG $< ce ncedecnec eas 2.254 2.50 


Cahaba COGIe 2 <cccceccesecsss 290@05.00 

As usual the southern cities, partic- 
ularly Memphis in extremely cold periods, 
did not advance the price of retail coal, 
our prices remaining the same as prior 
to the extremely cold weather; that is, 


as follows: 








Kentucky lump coal..........$4.00 
THGntuchy TWH 2. cccceisewes cs Fae 
PENNING, eoior oso oc ele reuse eceiscens 4.25 
GEGUENGEND 1s Savors oe bees een ee aaes 4.75 
CMM Coe Cie Saree Coen ais 4.75 @ 5.00 
SErPecHiNnGs § ...cccsnceserescse ns Sek O@s.69 
Nashville, Tenn. 
One week of pleasant weather ias 


helped in a measure to relieve the situa- 
tion which a week ago looked critical, 
although the car shortage has improved 
but little, and supplies are still short 
in the cities. 

Another ‘old spell of weather, with an 
inadequate supply of cars, will piace 
this field in nearly the same condition it 
was in a week or 10 days ago. It is a 
weather market pure and simple. The 
dealers are trying to place themselves 
in the position of not running out of 
coal during February in case of a pro- 
tracted spell of bad weather; consequent- 
ly they are ordering in large quantities. 








Indianapolis 


The alleged holding of coal cars by 
the railroads during the cold weather, 
made it impossible to get Indiana coal 
to the market. This resulted in in- 
creasing the price on an average of 25c. 
a ton, and the subsequent spasmodic 
movement, has all occasioned the mar- 
kets to be well supplied, but the ad- 
vance price is still maintained. 

The operators and coal dealers blame 
the railroads for these conditions, while 
the railroads say they ran out of engines 
and could not keep the engines they 
had from freezing. The Duane yards, a 
great distributing point near Terre Haute, 
was jammed with coal cars which could 
not be moved until the railroad com- 
mission took a hand and insisted on its 
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going forward. Nearly 800 cars were 
side-tracked at Clinton, and were not 
moved for about a week. The operators 
had both the orders and the miners to 
run full time, but now the mines are 
being operated only two or three days 
per week. 








Chicago 

Softened prices are prevailing in Chi- 
cago, the market having fallen about 
25c. on prepared sizes of coal and from 
25 to 50c. on the fine coal. 
‘ Transportation service by the railroads 
has been unusually poor. The Erie R.R. 
has had 2000 cars of coal at two junc- 
tion points which it could not move and 
the Illinois Central has done compara- 
tively little toward moving coal. Smoke- 
less has been governed by the trans- 
portation situation. It would be compara- 
tively easy to get $2.25 to $2.50 for iump 
at the mines if there were any for sale. 
The supply of screenings has been just 
about equal to the demand. The high- 
grade screenings have been selling from 
$1.25 to $1.50 at the mines, while medium 
grades command from $1.15 to 381.35. 
There has been an exceptionally keen 
demand for anthracite, and coke is strong 
at previously existing prices. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


DegmMestio MMs < <.0.c'0 ccs saeeee $2 .62@2.87 
DMM. con cae e wcldcet ea weet. 2.62@2.87 
S| Con 1) A eaneple cae wearer eheame 2.37@ 2.62 
MORCGINIEIN Se ¢ cia secon ccueawee 2.02@2. 32 
Springfield: 
BNOIMOSUIG SUI c 3 6-6 cc cecowes $2.57@2.82 
SUCHIN NINN ars sc cle wasinas cuwe os 2.32@2.57 
WANG SNUB on o'0as nae deg susan <s 2.32@2 57 
CIGRUGIHMEN oo < eitiediecmecccce caw as 1.82@2 32 
Clinton: 
Domiestic MMPs... 606 ecee ses $2 .52@2.77 
SUGANO lar alle caro eicrw cs ace a's 2.27@2.52 
WEMMNNUNI oe areca aa nae cena, 2.27@2.52 
PICRCONUINS. 5 6 05e- cia ain care eee ws 1.87@2.12 
Pocahontas and New River: 
WOON a4 wade cel. «ae er sisi $3.15@3 30 
Lump and ¢gg............. 4 20@4 20 
Coke—Prices asked for coke are:- Con- 


nellsville and Wise County, $4.50@ 4.65; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.85; bypro- 
duct, nut, $4.55 4.65; gas house, 54.85. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Unexpected in a large measure and 
more or less unaccountable has been 
the demand in the Northwest for the 
month of January. Dockmen say never 
before has the demand been so heavy at 
the head of the lakes. The temperature 
for the month has been the lowest in 
history for the Northwest and many 
towns would have suffered coal famines 
if the retailer had not been loaded with 
supplies when the severe weather set in. 
As it was, small towns cn the stub and 
branch lines have sent in urgent ap- 
peals for help and railroads have been 
forwarding special trains. 

At this writing the exact shipments 
have:not been announced but it is esti- 
mated that 50,000 cars of coal have 
been sent out from Duluth and Super- 
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ior this month. The retail trade is, of 
course, unusually busy and teams are 
reported scarce. No change in the :e- 
tail price has been made. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditions opened up quite favorably 
the early part of the week, although the 
closing of last week brought prices down 
to the levei they had been before. Last 
week closed with Carterville egg and 
lump at $1.50, nut at $1.35, and screen- 
ings at 70@85c. Mine-run was bringing 
from $1.10@1.20. The news from In- 
dianapolis this week has caused some 
comment, and a great .nany of the man- 
ufacturing plants are arranging for stor- 
age facilities. 

Standard coal got down to as low as 
$0.95@ 1 for 2-in. lump, but, with the 
beginning of this week, both the Carter- 
ville and Standard coals showed an in- 
clination to move upward. Mount Olive, 
while starting off at $1.75 the early pa't 
of last week, went down to $1.50 anl 
started off the early part of this wee: 
at the same figure. 

The smokeless market is good, tut 
the coal is hard to get in, and nrevailii:y 
prices here are $1.50 for mine-run, aud 
$2.25 for egg and lump, with a $2.50 
rate. The demand fo.” anthracite has 
been exceedingly good, but there is lit- 
tle moving in, although plenty has »een 
ordered, and chestnut and stove sizes 
are rather tree. Coke has been in ex- 
ceedingly good demand at $4.75 for gas 
house and $4.90 for byproduct. 

One mine in the errin district reports 
not having any I!linois Central cars be- 
tween Jan. 5 and 26. Last week several 
mines in the Standard field only had a 
half-day’s work. The Iron Mountain and 
Frisco have done remarkably well this 
winter, and prospects are that they will 
continue to do so, but there is absolutely 
no hope at all for conditions bettering 
on the I!linois Central. The roads in the 
Standard field are giving good service--- 
have pienty of motive power and equip- 
ment, although they have restrictions on 
the latter. 


Spokane, Wash. 

The cold weather which has been pre- 
valent in the Northwest for the last weck 
has moderated to such an extent that the 
coal sales have been reduced very ma- 
terially. The stocks in the yards of the 
local dealers are plentifully supplied, and 
are being increased daily with shipments 
from the mines. 

The prices remain the same as they 
have for the last two months. Several 
towns in Southern Canada and in the 
mountains have had a scare about a fuel 
famine on account of the blockades on 
the roads in the mountains. However, 
they seem clear now and no shortage is 
expected in this section of the country 
during the balance of the winter. 














COAL AGE 


Portland, Ore. 


Mild weather is still prevailing here, 
and the demand for coal continues light. 
The Southern Pacific Ry. this week an- 
nounced reduced rates on fuel oil to 
points south of Portland, and this will 
probably mean the consumption of larg- 
er quantities of oil to the detriment of 
the coal trade. The reduction ranged from 
15 to 30c. per barrel, according to dis- 
tance. The announcement was made that 
the reduction was brought about in order 
to stimulate manufacturing. Loggers and 
lumber manufacturers will draw the 
greatest benefit, as they have introduced 
oi! fuel for donkeys and logging-road lo- 
comotives, because of less danger from 
spark fires. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. Co. 


Statement of coal and coke carried by 
the P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburg 
and Erie for December and year 1911. - 


Increase or 


Decemver Year Decrease 





Anthracite .. 1,214,805 13,657,149 + 360,916 
Rituminous.. 3,981,486 42,419,445 + 921,533 
EE os cc. ss 910,971 i0,639,107 —2,183,588 

mptal......4 6,107,262 65,015,701 — 901,139 


THE VIRGINIAN Ry. Co. 

The totai shipments over the Virginian 
Ry. for December, 1911, were 258,869 
tons. 

THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 

The coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. for 
the month of December, 1911, and for 
the same month of the previous year, 
were as follows, in short tons: 


191% 1910 
Coal : 2,468,943 2,409,710 
Coke... : 313,821 314,545 
TOGA. os se <s 2,782,764 2,724,255 


THE CAR SITUATION 


Cn Jan ¢ the net surplus of idle cars 
on the lines of the United States and 
Canada stood at 90,285 as compared with 
135,938 two weeks before, a difference of 
45,653. 

In the two weeks ended Jan. 17 the 
surplus of coal cars decreased from 64,719 
to 42,770 and the surplus of box cars de- 
creased from 36,145 to 23,111. Surplus of 
miscellaneous cars decreased about 5000, 
but the number of idle flat cars remained 
the same as in the last report. 








Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The market is dull and several Ad- 
miralty descriptions are a little easier 
for prompt shipment. For 4orward load- 
ing most sellers prefer to hold. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam coal........... $4 68@4.80 
ESET SARS On nae rae ean te eB? 4.59@4.62 
UTE Og Rice Pee ante eis Liens 4.20@4.44 
Lot hag CO.) eee mere ir 4.26@4.38 
Best Monmouthshire............. 4.26@4.26 
OC a eel Reale ieee arene en arte 3.96@ 4.02 
Best Cardiff small coals.......... 2.52@2.64 
SOIEIN rt nes n lt acta Aen ee 2.34@2.46 


The above prices for Cardiff coais are 
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all f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while 
those for Monmouthshire descriptions 


are f.o.b. Newport, both exclusive of 


wharfage and for cash in 30 days less 
2'2% discount. 


CUBA 


Exports of bituminous coal from the 
United States to Cuba for the year 1911 
were valued at 234 million dollars as 
compared with 114 million for the year 
1903. 








Financial Notes 


The coupons due Feb. 1, 1912, of the first 
mortgage sinking fund 6¢- gold bonds 
of the Central Iron & Coal Co. will be 
paid on and after that date. 


Over 800 of the Cumberland Basin 
Coal Co.’s first and second mortgage 
bonds has been deposited with the Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., of Baltimore, de- 
positary under agreements dated Dee. 13, 
1911. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel and the 
Dominion Coal Cos., at recent meet- 
ings, each authorized the issue of $3,- 
500,000 of income bonds which they are 
authorized to exchange for the preferred 
stocks of the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
ticn. <A resolution was passed confirm- 
ing the previous resolution to issue 70,- 
090 preference shares to the value of 
$7,000,000. 

The City Fuel Co., Chicago, incorpor- 
ated in Illinois as the Reliable Fuel Co., 
changed its name on Nov. 10 to City 
Fuel Co., and increased its capital stock 
from $5000 to $4,200,000, all outstanding 
(par of shares 3100), consisting of §$2,- 
000,000 common, $2,000,000 cum. 7° pref. 
and $200,000 cum. 6% sinking fund pref., 
this last being retirable $30,000 yearly 
out of earnings. No bonded debt. 

With the further rise of Jersey Cen- 
tral to 337, a new high record, financial 
circles have become convinced that the 
time for a division of that road’s coal 
properties is near. Jersey Central owns 
97%, or $8,491,150 of the $9,212,500 stock 
which the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. has outstanding. Disregarding the 
3¢6¢ minority interest, the Jersey Central 
could capitalize the assets of the coal 
company at $27,436,800, and give the 
railroad’s shareholders a _ dividend of 
100¢7 in stock. On such a capitalization 
the coal company could earn practically 
8°, as its yearly income for dividends 
can conservatively be placed at over 
$2,200,000. 


Reorganization of Rhode Island Coal 
Co. will probably be effected by forming 
a new company. Present company has 
500,000 shares authorized, of which 420,- 
000 are outstanding. Holders of floating 
debt amounting to $575,000 will prob- 
ably take new stock at $3.50 per share. 
If the plan is carried out the new com- 
pany will have $500,000 cash after pay- 
ment of floating debt. In the reorgan- 
ization President Henry M. Whitney, as 
owner of substantially all of the com- 
pany’s floating debt of $575,000, virtually 
offers to accept in settlement a trifle 
less than 60c. on the dollar. On sales of 
several thousand shares, this stock 
broke recently on the Boston Curb Ex- 
change to a new low point of 338c., off 
12c. from the previous close. Fears of 
a heavy assessment are supposed to ac- 
count for the renewed selling. 
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